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MEMORY AND IMAGINATION, 


FEW years before his death Lord Russgu1 received a 
call from an old friend of his who was engaged on the 
biography of a statesman with whom Lord Russet had 
been closely associated early in his political life. He con- 
versed freely with his visitor, and was copious in interesting 
anecdote, of which his friend took mental notes, congratu- 
_ lating himself on materials for an attractive chapter. Lord 
Russet, however, wound up the interview with a charac- 
teristic caution :—“ If you think of publishing what I have 
“told yeu,” he said, “I would advise you to verify it by 
“other testimony. Consult So-and-so. I am conscious 
“that my memory is not what it was, and I may have 
“confused persons and things.” A similar confession, 
marked by the ingenuous candour which in all his personal 
relations belonged to Lord Russktt, is found in the preface 
to his Recollections and Suggestions. He had intended, he 
there says, to enlarge the reminiscences which he had pub- 
lished in a former work. But, when he had proceeded 
some way in his task, he found that his memory of the past 
was not so lively as it had been some years before, and he 
renounced the attempt. Mr. GuapsTone some time ago 
spoke, with a natural pathos to which the sympathy of his 
audience responded, of his own memory as overburdened 
with the events of a long life. Mr. Giapstone has found 
rdief in calling in the aid ef another faculty. He has 
summoned Imagination to assist Memory in bearing the 
lead to which the latter alone is unequal, and in some of 
his narratives appears to rely on the former faculty almost 
exclusively. We do not in the slightest degree question 
Mr. Guapstoxe’s good faith. In one of his essays Mr. 
Baceuor has insisted very strangely that belief is an affair 
of the emotions rather than of the intellect, that conviction 
isa passion rather than a judgment. An enthusiastie girl 
believes with an intensity whieh a careful weighing of evi- 
dence cannot produce, and on no evidence at all, cireum- 
stantial narratives which tend te the glorification of the 
hero of her worship or to the discredit of the object of her 
aversion. She embraces an entire scheme of theology, of 
which she understands nothing, with an ardour that the 
deepest divine may envy. 

Mr. Giapstone illustrates the doctrine. He believes 
implicitly because he feels strongly and conceives vividly. 
He is capable of constructing narratives of the past in order 
to justify his position in the present, with which imagina- 
tion has a good deal more to do than memory, and of giving 
them to the world with a good faith which defies the alma- 
nack and the Annwal Register. An instance has occurred 
this week. Mr. Cuartes M. Cresry, of Lowell (Mass.), 
appears to have accused Mr. Guiapstoneg, in the Morning 
Mail of that town, of working for party ends in his agita- 
tion for Home Rule. Mr. Guapstone has replied with a 
brevity and succinctness unusual to him, and imposed 
upon him presumably by the limited space offered by an 
international postcard. If Mr. Guapstone had simply 
denied the accusation, there would have been nothing for 
it but an acquiescence as grave as possible, unaccompanied 
by play of face or shrug of shoulders. But Mr. GLapstTonE 
has not been content with giving his conclusion ; he has 
given his reasons—which are three, and which it is not 
presumptuous to canvass. “On the dissolution of 1885, I 
“ used every effort, public and private, to induce the Tories 
0 take up Home Rule, and profnised them my ape 
, Only on their refusal did it ‘become the cause of the 

Liberals.” Whatever Mr. Guapstone’s private action 
may have been on the dissolution of 1885, he certainly did 
Rot take any public steps of the kind which he now su 
poses himself to have taken. The question of Home Rule 
Was raised on the Liberal side only by statements such as that 


of Sir Witu1am Harcourr—that the Liberal party and 
leaders were the only men who could be trusted to resist 
Mr. ParNewt, and who would decline to submit themselves 
to the culinary process which he described in language 
borrowed from Prince Bismarck. Mr, Guapstone’s Mid- 
Lothian address contained an obscure paragraph about local 
government in Ireland, so worded as to command the assent 
of Lord Hartinctoy and Mr. Goscuren. The Liberal party 
was divided, not on the question of Home Rule, but on the. 
respective merits of the authorized and the unauthorized 
programme. The Irish vote was given with unanimity to. 
the Conservatives, because while Mr. GLapstone and his 
colleagues were pledged to the continuance of coercion in a 
mitigated form, Lord Satissury’s Government were, as it 
was believed, disposed to try the experiment of doing 
without it. 

The steps which Mr, Giapstone certainly did not take. 
on the dissolution of 1885 he may possibly have. taken, 
and probably, nay, almost certainly did take, after the 
General Election of 1885. That election left Mr. GLADSTONE 
in a minority of four votes as against the Ministerial and 
Parnellite forces taken together. If he could gain over 
the Parnellites without detaching any of his supporters he 
would have a majority of about eighty votes. It was then that 
Mr. Giapstone’s conversion to Home Rule was first covertly 
hinted at. Disclosures of his intentions were made in the 
party newspapers - -most clearly in a journal not unconnected 
with the constituency which Mr. Hersert GLADSTONE re- 
presented. Slips of note-paper, it is said, each headed with 
the intimation “My father thinks,” were handed about, 
collectively embodying the Home Rule scheme much in the 
form which it took in the Bill of 1886. In the meantime, 
Lord Sauissury, on the strength of a misunderstood sen- 
tence in a speech in South Wales, was supposed not to be 
wholly disinclined to a scheme of Federal Home Rule. 
Lord Carnarvon had had a ghostly sort of meeting with 
Mr. ParNnett in an empty house in Grosvenor Square. 
In these circumstances there was no time to be lost. Mr. 
GuapsToneE’s private intimation of his readiness to support 
the Government of the day in a measure of Home Rule 
was the necessary preliminary of his taking up the measure 
as leader of the Opposition. It was the equivalent of Miss 
Satiy Brass’s reminder to the Marchioness; “ You can’t 
“ say that you were not asked.” The subtle self-deception 
by which Mr. GLapstone transfers to the period immediately 
following the dissolution the private manwuvres and the 
public declarations which followed the general election, is 
unconsciously inspired by the aim to remove from them the. 
character of factious intrigue which assignment to their 
proper place and circumstances brands upon them. —_— 

r. GLADSTONE alleges, in the second place, that he has 
always disco the promotion of party ties with the 
Nationalists. Again we take his word for it. But this 
only shows how slight is his influence over what was once- 
his party. The repeated visits of Mr. Suaw LeFevre to 
Ireland, the mission of that noble lady and that eminent 
statesman, Mr. Stansretp and Lady Sanpnurst—the dis- 
tribution of the parts is immaterial—the presence of Mr. 
and Mr, O’Brien on the same form,. 
the public embracings of Lord Spencer and Mr. PaRNett, 
are, it would seem, disapproved by Mr. Guapstoye. His 
third statement, that Home Rule “ will practically take 
“ away from the Liberals a large number of votes usually 
“ given them in ordinary British politics,” means necessaril 
one of three things: either (1) that the Irish members will 
not be retained at Westminster, and that Mr. Mor.ey and 
Mr. Freeman are right, and Lord Spencerand Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt are wrong, in their interpretation of Mr. 
GapsTone’s intentions; or (2) that, being retained, they 
will remain in permanent secession, as a protest against 
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their inclusion, and with a view to its annulment ; or (3) 
that they will act and vote with the Tories—as, indeed, 
they are likely enough to do on most questions of education, 
social reform, and foreign policy. In any case, Mr. 
GLADSTONE ‘proclaims that Home Rule will weaken, in 
British politics, the force of that Liberal party which in 
1885 he declared he remained in public life simply for the 
purpose of strengthening, as the most potent instrument of 
progress and improvement. This is no concern of ours ; 
our notions of progress and improvement may not be his ; 
but we commend his candid confession to English Radicals 
and Nonconformists. 


GREECE AND CRETE. 


bee Greek wedding appears to have gone off very 
well; and certainly no country, not even one of much 
greater importance, could expect a more brilliant array of 
royal personages and personages connected with royalty, a 
more formidable array of ships of war, to be present at such 
a ceremony. One country, indeed, which used (no one quite 
knows why) to be ostentatiously, if not very effectually, 
philhellene, was not very importantly represented. But 
France could hardly be expected to appear in great force at 
an entertainment where the German Emreror’s sister was 
the central figure and the German Emperor the most 
exalted guest in nominal rank. Consolation has been pro- 
vided to Gallic sensitiveness by a speech of the Greek 
Minister in France and to Gallic common sense by the 
knowledge that France, not England, is furnishing Greece 
with ironclads of the very newest box-of-machinery pattern. 
Greece has some good sailors, and if she will make a 
wise use of them and can afford them, nobody will grudge 
her ironclads. It may be hoped that one of the effects 
of the new alliance will be that she will make a good 
use of them. Her dynastic connexions are such as to 
make very happily for strengthening the position of not 
contemptible, but also not aggressive, neutrality which it is 
best for her to assume in the Levant ; and the fact that a 
pull one way is compensated by a pull the other way may, 
and it is to be hoped will, prevent her from pursuing that 
other career of removing her neighbour's landmarks, and 
jealously quarrelling with rival removers of them, which a 
certain section of her politicians at home and her self-styled 
friends abroad would have her pursue. The rejoicings of 
the week have notably lessened for the moment the cry for 
such a policy; but M. Tricourts will, no doubt, have his 
hands full when the reaction from this excitement comes. 
We regret very much to see that those who, without a 
shadow of evidence, brought accusations against SHakir 
Pasha’s administration in Crete have endeavoured, not 
merely to evade the force of Lord Satispury’s reply to the 
Baptist ministers, but to repeat allegations which they have 
been in vain challenged to substantiate. Such conduct 
goes far to confirm the unpleasant suspicion that the 
original charges were made, not in good faith, but in 
reckless dishonesty. It was pointed out here that the 
loose and exaggerated gossip on which the Baptist ministers 
founded their complaint did not itself, on the widest con- 
struction, justify the complaints which they made; and 
Lord Sauispury has only made this exposure more clear 
by pointing out that “violation of women” has not been 
the subject even of any trustworthy or circumstantial re- 
port, much less of any evidence. Our Turcophobes, from 
Mr. GiapstonE downwards, seem to have determined to 
illustrate, each in his own person as a corporation sole, the 
fable of the Three Black Crows. First, they rake up loose 
gossip and take it for proved fact. Then they describe the 
fact in terms which the gossip itself does not justify. Then 
they embroider on their own descriptions, and out of 
somebody’s story that he saw a prisoner on a road, 
who looked exhausted and used violent language, con- 
jure up a whole Sack-of-Magdeburg and Spanish-Fury rolled 
into one. The faint attempt at argument which sometimes 
accompanies this bluster ignores altogether the fact that 
there are European Consuls in Crete, and that not only 
have these Consuls either failed to hear of or actually denied, 
after investigation, the rumours of serious “ atrocities,” but 
those of them who represent Powers either distinctly un- 
friendly to Turkey or professedly friendly to the so-called 
Christians of Crete have been unable to furnish to those 
who sympathize with them any proofs, or even any sober 


“accounts, of “atrocities” at all. It may be merely stupidity 


which fails to see the inevitable conclusion from this ; but it 
must be something worse which first assumes that unproved 
things exist and then violently blames the QuEEN’s Govern- 
ment for not preventing or punishing what, so far as the 
QuEEN’s Government has been able to ascertain, has no ex- 
istence. It is said that the refugees at Athens (most of 
them, be it remembered, insurgents, not against Turkey, 
but, as Mr. Goscnen well pointed out on Tuesday, against 
Cretan Home Rule) have drawn up a list of outrages. The 
sooner that list is published and looked into the better. 


THE BYWAYS OF THE LAW. 


experience of Mr. induced him to form 
the opinion that rats, weevils, and lawyers were made 
by Old Harry. In these enlightened days it is the intense 
respectability of the ordinary solicitor which first “ leaps to 
“the eyes” of those who behold or consult him. It is 
impossible not to feel a swelling sense of gratitude to Mr, 
Henry Fiercuer VAuance, lately of Doctors’ Commons 
and Chancery Lane, for having revived in the flesh a type 
of lawyer now mostly confined to farces. Mr. VALLAnce 
did not even exclaim, after approved theatrical precedent, 
“Where shall we all go to?” He simply wished to go to 
his mine in Algeria, if he has a mine in Algeria—for all his 
words are clouded with a doubt—in company with a gentle- 
man who had stolen some bonds! The Incorporated Law 
Society is compelled in the performance of its duties to in- 
vestigate some very shady places and transactions. But it 
cannot have often encountered a queerer specimen of the 
professional half-world than Mr. Vatuance. _ [t is said that 
in Chicago prisoners’ counsel have exceeded their func- 
tions, if not their instructions, by endeavouring to tamper 
with the jury. Mr. Vatzancer’s services were urgently 
required and freely rendered before matters had reached 
that comparatively ripe stage. Joun Roperr Oviver 
Ross stole some bonds and concealed the loss. Their 
books his employers proceeded to balance, while he went 
and called upon Mr. Variance. Mr. VALLANce entreated 
him not to be silly, but pack up his trunk, and be off 
to Chili. “In Chili,” says he, “you've a safe position. 
“ With her we’ve no Treaty of Extradition. The climate 
“ is lovely ; the life is not hard ; you may snap your fingers 
“ at Scotland Yard.” But it is time that we should leave 
the poetry of the Master’s Report and descend to the style 
which creeps along the ground. Ross, who was a solicitor’s 
clerk, and supplemented his salary in the manner already 
described, had a confederate in his brother-in-law, Jony 
Bruce, and Bruce was an intimate friend of VALLANCE 
(“‘ their ancestors having been,” doubtless, “ acquainted,” as 
the Prince said to General CAMPBELL, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury). Why these two rogues should have wanted a third is 
a question not easy to answer. Perhaps, like many rogues, 
they were also fools. At all events, they were soon caught, 
and have paid and are paying the penalty of their misdeeds. 
The only information for which they asked VaLuance he 
was unable to give them without assistance. He visited 
two police-courts to ascertain what are the countries with 
which England has no Extradition Treaty. Perhaps he 
thought, like the Spectator and the late Mr. Picorr, that 
there was none with Spain. 7 
First they tried the Lambeth Police Court, these dis- 
mally stupid conspirators, and from it they were sent to 
Bow Street, where such things are conventionally supposed 
to be understood. The Chief Clerk at Bow Street, not 
being an idiot, suspected that the strangers who wanted to 
know where a criminal would be most likely to be found 
were not quite so anxious to promote the ends of justice as 
they professed to be. He, therefore, gave as little informa- 
tion as he could, and only mentioned Chili. Why he 
should have given any information at all is not obvious. It 
was not his business. The proper way to recover a fugitive 
thief is to put a warrant in the hands of the police, who sre 
bound to execute it, if they can. It surely cannot be the 
fact that a swindler has only to call in Bow Street and ask 
where he had better go. The criminal classes may, how- 
ever, be invited to consider with some attention the powers 
of foreign Governments. It is quite true that in England 
an Act of Parliament is necessary to authorize the surrender 
of a foreigner to the agents of his State, and that the Extra- 
dition Acts only apply to those States with which we 
have treaties. But on the Continent and, for all Mr. 
Vauuiance knows, in South America things are very dif- 
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ferent. Not only the despotic Emperor of Russia, but the 
free Republic of France, can order an alien to leave their 
territories either with or without the escort of the local 

lice. In such cases a treaty makes compulsory that which 

fore was optional ; but it does not, as in England, create 
the right besides the duty. The Divisional Court which 
struck Mr. Vauuance off the rolls had an easy task. His 
representation that he took fifty pounds to get Ross where 
extradition was unknown, because Ross wanted to escape 
from his wife, is distinctly thin. It must be admitted that, 
having taken Ross to Bruges, which is not in Chili, nor yet 
in Algeria, VALLANCE came home and gave information 
against him for the sake of the reward. But two blacks 
do not make a white, and VaLiance’s treachery to his 
friend was an insufficient reason for keeping him on the 
Roll of Solicitors. The sort of business he carries on should 
be conducted strictly upon his personal responsibility. 


ELECTIONS. 


LTHOUGH the Brighton election is now a week old, 

it is hardly possible to pass without comment, at the 
earliest occasion when comment is possible, so extraordinary 
a rebuff to the boastful jubilation of Gladstonians last week 
over preceding successes of theirs. And an additional 
reason for such comment may be found in the inability of 
the sufferers themselves to keep silence. Their lamentations 
and their explanations are, indeed, intelligible enough. In 
no recent election has so heavy a blow been dealt to the de- 
feated party. Peterborough was merely the reversion of a 
constituency to its old love ; Elgin and Nairn merely a fresh 
pledge of affection in a little warmer terms ; while in North 
Bucks the successful candidate could only muster a very small 
part of his own former majority. But Brighton seems to 
exist for the purpose, among other things, of warning poli- 
tical parties at once of the folly of owtrecuidance and of the 
necessity of work. In 1880 two practically safe seats were 
lost to the Tories by boasting and idleness ; in 1889 boast- 
ing accompanied, not by idleness, but by very hard work, 
and by the prestige of a run of luck, has inflicted on the 
Gladstonian Liberals a defeat much heavier, when all things 
are considered, than their defeats either in 1885 or in 1886. 
If their candidate on the present occasion was weak, they 
at least cannot say so; for it was their contention that he 
was “ a splendid candidate.” If he had a more than 
dubious record, he presented himself with ample certificates 
of discharge from the heads of his present party. If he 
had had rather too much political experience, his opponent 
had had little or none. No wonder that even the least 
sanguine Gladstonians expected a vastly diminished Tory 
majority ; while not a few sanguine Gladstonians openly 
hinted at a possible win. And what happened was this. 
So far from bringing off their favourite “as in 1885,” the 
Gladstonians only succeeded in getting beaten by a ma- 
jority 400 heavier than that which beat them on that 
occasion. So far from being a real improvement on 
1886, the actual majority was within more than three- 
fourths of that obtained in 1886 by two popular sit- 
ting members over a candidate who never had any 
chance at all, and in the full flush of the just indig- 
nation against Mr. Griapstoye’s Bill. Turn the figures 
where you like and how you like, no other result than 
discomfiture is possible for Gladstonians, unless some be 
hardy enough to confine their attempts to the majority, and 
even then to neglect the respective totals, of 1886. Mr. 
Lover polled more votes than Sir Witu1amM Marriorr in 
the hard fight of 1885. Sir Rosert Peet could not reach 
the poll of the then Liberal candidates. The now seated 
Tory member mustered twelve hundred more than came 
to the Tory flag in the contest of 1886. And yet every- 
thing had been done that could be done, even to the 
heroic and possibly unfortunate measure of “turning on ” 
Mr. Guapstove himself for the Southport speech. It is 
agreed that Sir Ronert Peet, though he hardly improved 
his position with sober students of politics, was very suc- 
cessful in his personal canvass. His supporters were never 
Weary of telling the world during that canvass how the 
tailway men (some twelfth of the whole constituency) 
Were going straight for Pret, how the profligate machi- 
ations of the Primrose Dames were being counteracted 
by the chaste appeals of Liberal women, how the great 
of Brighton was shaken by the idea that-an Irish 
Peasant is not allowed to cheat his landlord, starve his 


neighbours, and reduce policemen’s heads to marmalade 
with impunity. And the end of it all was what has been 
said, a Jofeat by a majority so crushing that Mr. Loper 
could have spared votes enough to win the three seats of 
Elgin, Peterborough, and North Bucks twice over, and yet 
have come in. It is not even necessary to be sorry for the 
defeated candidate. Sir Ropert Pret’s antecedents warrant 
the supposition that, in any case, his next political appear- 
ance would be anti-Gladstonian, and this little contretemps 
will make the probably inevitable gyration easier to him. 


Yet, gratifying as the result of the contest is, mere exulta- 
tion over it as a victory would be equally silly and ignoble. 
What it is neither silly nor ignoble to rejoice over is, that 
the victory was won in the right way, and by the means 
which ought to win us other victories. There was, indeed, 
a very little delay in the selection of the candidate, and it 
has been whispered that organization on the Ministerial 
side was at first found a very little rusty. But the lesson 
of three defeats had been well learnt, and was applied 
promptly and vigorously. For each of the three mis- 
haps which caused such wild delight to the Gladstonians, 
there was a more than suflicient reason. At Peter- 
borough there was the excessive delay in the selection 
of a candidate, ending in the selection of one who had 
no special acquaintance with the constituency to fight a 
prepared and organized party. In Elgin and Nairn it was 
the selection of a candidate whose occupation, if not his 
person, was obnoxious to very large classes of the electors, 
and who represented the smaller instead of the larger 
portion of two allied parties, never very easy to get to work 
together. In North Bucks (as has become more evident 
than ever since the election) it was the unfortunate busi- 
ness—-adroitly seized on by Mr. Hvusparn’s opponents, 
and worked up with their usual unscrupulousness, though 
Mr. Hvusparp had nothing whatever to do with it—of the 
“ Twyford allotments”—a business which, we say in pass- 
ing, does strangely little credit to any persons concerned 
in it, whether they be labourers, landowners, Guardians, 
officious but well-intentioned meddlers from outside, or 
officious but by no means well-intending political wire- 
pullers. At Brighton a good candidate was chosen —the 
Gladstonian objection to Mr. Loper’s youth is rather 
amusing, considering the hymns of praise which have been 
sung for ten years or so over the (it is true in some cases 
now rather elderly) babes and sucklings of the Eighty 
Club. Birmingham was met by Birmingham et demi in the 
matter of organization. The necessary speeches and letters, 
which seem to produce nowadays an effect so great and so 
surprising to those who are apt to form their political opi- 
nions for themselves, and not to take them from Mr. A or 
Lord B, were duly forthcoming. His Majesty the indepen- 
dent voter received with gracious acceptance that tribute of 
attentions which has succeeded the tribute of 5/. notes. 
Nothing seems to have been forgotten, and therefore every- 
thing was won. 

Let us most heartily hope that no weariness of well- 
doing will succeed this good deed. The Conservative 
organizers and the Brighton Tories have shown that 
“ Topcers’s can do it when it chooses”; it remains that 
“ Topcers’s” should go on choosing. Never—never any 
more until our summers have deceased—will it be safe, if 
it is even possible, to lapse into the easy-going election- 
eering of not so many years ago; while so long as the 
Conservative-Liberal alliance lasts against the Gladstonian 
revolutionaries the management of elections will be natu- 
rally more difficult than ever. That they can be won, 
won against “splendid candidates,” hard work, and divers 
advantages, and won by thumping majorities, Sleaford some 
time ago and Brighton now have shown just as clearly as 
Elgin and Nairn, North Bucks and Peterborough showed 
that they can be lost by slackness and blunders. But 
one election which has not been much referred to shall 
add something to this lesson of ours. The Gladstonians 
have crowed and crowed, we think legitimately enough, 
over the unopposed return of Mr. Lene at Dundee. We 
are aware that even among strenuous and able elec- 
tioneerers there is difference of opinion on the point ; 
but we are ourselves all but certain that no seat, however 
apparently hopeless, should ever be left uncontested. 
That you cannot win a seat if you don’t compete for it 
is, no doubt, something of a truism, though not perhaps 
quite so great a one as it looks. But it seems to be con- 
stantly forgotten that the loss of a seat in this mannér 
has a specially bad effect on contests elsewhere. Nothing 


gives a greater feeling of that strength which comes from 
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seeming to be strong than the ability to frighten the enemy 
out of the field without fighting. That there ought to be a 
fight for every seat, that there ought to be, if not an actual 
“ understudy ” for every holder or recognized candidate for 
a seat, at any rate an ample supply of sufficiently various 
candidates to fit most unexpected vacancies at the disposal 
of the party managers, that these managers cannot possibly 
take too much pains to keep themselves thoroughly in- 
formed of local feeling in every borough and county 
division, and that every fight should be fought as if each 
individual vote decided the winning or losing of the seat 
—these are the not very recondite or novel, but, we are 
persuaded, the sole true and valid, maxims for successful 
electioneering. Politics at such high pressure may seem to 
some people a game not worth the candle ; but, if it be so, 
they must lay their account with losing, for politics is a 
game from which no one can in reality stand out. 


RELICS OF WAR. 


OME visitors to Edinburgh this week may have been less 
amused by the Art Congress than interested in the 
Naval and Military Exhibition—the very best of the kind 
that has been seen for years. It is the historical and 
sentimental aspect of the Exhibition that is most alluring ; 
for here are the old swords that were drawn in so many 
causes, fortunate or forlorn ; the dirks that did so much 
secret service, the pennons of the Border wars, the broidered 
gauntlets that the Dovcias won from the Percy—a whole 
treasure, in short, of romantic relics. The show of weapons 
begins with elf-shots, flint arrow-heads, hammers, axes ; 
then come Roman blades of bronze and the camp kettles of 
the legions, and then the swords of historic Scotland—the 
true double-handed claymore, and the basket-hilted blade 
which in later times usurped the name of “the big sword.” 
Mr. Cratc Brown, the historian of the Forest, exhibits a 
sword left by an officer of Montrose’s army in a cottage 
near the field of Philiphaugh. Lexsi1e, coming through the 
mist on the Linglea hill, did not leave this unlucky leader 
even time to belt his blade about him. Here are Jacobite 
broadswords, with “Gop save King James the VIII.” 
etched on the steel ; swords worn “ when all was done that 
“ man can do, and all was done in vain.” Thesame weapon 
is inscribed “ Prosperity to Schotland, and No Union,” 
showing the desire, revived by Mr. GLapsTone, to eat your 
cake and have it. But this sword did not cut that cake. 
The so-called Deuchar sword of Harlaw (1410) was no 
more drawn at Harlaw, we fancy, than at Roncevaux, 
and might almost as well be called Durandal at once. 
It belongs to a much later period than Harlaw. Most 
of these arms are marked “ Anprea Ferrara,” though 
that maker can scarcely have turned so many out of 
his forges as Scotch tradition fondly ascribes to him. 
An interesting sword is that which broke in the hand 
of Sir Tuomas Hay, of Park, when he fell at Preston 
Pans across the body of Colonel Garprner. Yet more 
moving is the basket-hilted broadsword of Ros Roy—a very 
well-balanced and serviceable tool in a strong hand, though 
a little heavy on a hanging guard. Beside it is the weapon 
with which Atistarr Maclay, son of Macponatp of 
Glencoe, cut his way through the English troops at the 
massacre. Next comes the plain, unadorned cut-and-thrust 
rapier which DuNDEE was waving at Killiecrankie when the 
silver bullet struck him. It came into the hands of the 
Rev. Davin Liypsay, minister of Cockpen, who held it in 
great reverence, and it now belongs to Mr. Tytier, of 
Woodhouselee. There are plenty of swords from Falkirk 
and Culloden, and Covenanting blades from Drumclog ; and 
there is a Ferrara rapier—an extremely long and awkward 
toasting-iron it is. Ducatp Da.cerry’s own blade is here, 
or something very like it, the sword of Verrcu, of Dawick, 
with portraits of Cnartes I. and Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
Perhaps the motto, “Constant and True,” would scarcely 
have become the heir of Drumthwhacket. Prince CHaRLEs’s 
target, made in France, is a very queer Frenchified modifi- 
cation of a Highland shield; it is now the property of 
Ciuny Macpuerson. The younger Macpnerson of Cluny 
carried a charmed blade through the Indian Mutiny; it is 
exhibited here, a “ medicine” sword—the wearer is never 
wounded, King Papet.a’s objection to this class of weapon 
as unsportsmanlike is well known to students of history. 
This sword was in the Arcyu family before CLuny’s people 


got it. 


The pistols and muskets are interesting, because the 
series shows the whole process of evolution from match- 
locks through wheel-locks, snap-haunches, and flints, to the 
percussion-cap and the modern breech-loader. The amount 
of intricate mechanism in the wheel-locks and snap-haunches 
is extraordinary, and must have been bewildering. The 
gun with which Bornwetiuaucn shot the Regent (1571) is 
exhibited here “ with a modern lock,” and a modern stock 
and barrel too, in the opinion of some critics. Indeed, the 
weapon really seems much later than the date assigned, 
Here, less apocryphal we trust, are Colonel Garpiver’s 
pistols from Preston Pans, and here is a genuine and most 
interesting ancient claymore, of the fifteenth century, with 
a Celtic pattern on the ivory grip. Gorpon’s sword is here, 
but of course it is not, as the label declares, the sword he 
wore at Khartoum. A Soudanese cross-hilted sword is not 
of the Crusading period, as the Catalogue absurdly states, but 
has a European blade, probably German and of the last cen- 
tury. There is, indeed, a good deal of mythology in the 
collection. But there is no doubt about the immense heavy 
sabre with which Sergeant Ewart, of the Scots Greys, took 
the French eagle at Waterloo. He cut the bearer of the 
eagle through the head, parried a lance thrown at him by a 
lancer in Homeric style, and cut him, with an upstroke, 
from the chin to the brain. A foot soldier fired at Ewarr, 
missed, and thrust at him with the bayonet. Ewarr 
parried, and cut him through the head; his genius favour- 
ing the upper guard, like that of Anan Breck. The 
General then told Ewart he had done enough for one day, 
and sent him to the rear with the captured eagle. This 
sabre occupies, and we think deserves, the place of honour. 
The eagle was flown at Jena, Austerlitz, Eylau, and 
Friedland before Ewart came across it with that prodi- 
gious blade of his, and clipped its wings. As useful a 
weapon is that of McLacuian, of Auchintroig. When 
the colours of the 2oth were taken at Minden, he cleared 
his way to them and recaptured them, for which he got his 
company. The 20th was KuncsLey’s regiment; it was 
nearly annihilated at Minden ; an order was issued that it 
should cease to do duty, but, at the petition of the survivors, 
it “at its own request resumed duty as part of the line.” 
There is here a Turkish sabre from Acre. When found 
after the siege the owner's hand was still clinging to the 
hilt ! 

Besides English arms there are many from all quarters of 
the world. The Assam dirk, a very broad-bladed and short 
weapon with a bone handle, is exactly the same as a dagger 
from Lamu, near Zanzibar. Either the dirk is wrongly 
described in the Catalogue, or there must be some rude 
factory which supplies East Africa and Assam. A weapon 
more “ home-made” looking, untanned sheath and all, can- 
not be imagined. From the Soudan wars comes a brass 
axe, with so large a circular opening in the metal that any 
one may understand Opyssevs's feat of shooting “through 
“the axes.” The Egyptian shipwrights, on the tombs 
of Sakkarah, used axes exaggerated from this pattern. 
(Duemicuen, Fleet of an Egyptian Queen, Plate XXI.) 
Other axes equally capable of being shot through are 
figured on the metopes of Selinus. It is impossible even to 
hint at all the relics in the Exhibition; but here, to con- 
clude, is the uniform of the heroic Ettrick Shepherd, 
which the martial James wore as a member of the Border 
Bowmen, perhaps during the False Alarm. 

The whole show is excellently arranged, and the Cata- 
logue is “as interesting as a novel,” more interesting than 
nine-tenths of novels. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON PROGRESS. 


T will generally be admitted by Mr. GuapsTone’s foes, as 
well as by his friends, that he has as good a claim as 
most of our statesmen to “ open” such an institution as that 
which he opened on Saturday last. He has always shown 
a genuine and generally a well-directed interest in lite- 
rature, and few people could deliver a more interesting or 
appropriate speech on such an occasion than he. No man 
has a greater command of illustration and application, 
while not many can have experienced more often and more 
thoroughly the advantages of “ Reading and Recreation 
(the technical purposes of the Saltney Institute) as carrying 
out the generous toast of the commercial traveller, “doubling 
“ joy and dividing sorrow.” And, if the many excellent 
discourses which have been delivered on the subject of late 
years seemed to Mr. Giapstoyg to have hackneyed it too 
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much, no one could have deflected the topic more ingeni- 
ously and yet appropriately than Mr. Guapstone himself. 
The “ uses” of the text are infinite; and not merely the 
most dexterous platform speaker of the age, but any fairly 
skilled practitioner in public speaking, could have chosen 
from them at his pleasure. 


Mr. GLApDsToNE, however—and, perhaps, it is one of the 
secrets of his success, for the god of his special idolatry, 
the demos, isa god who, unlike some others, can be pro- 
pitiated by much speaking—has always been more or less, 
and has of late been conspicuously, given to enforcing his 
particular political doctrine of the moment in season and 
out of season. As the Chevalier Srrone, in his graceful 
compliments to Mr. Pexpennis on his approaching marriage, 
took the liberty to point out that there was no requisite 
for a happy domestic life more important than good sherry, 
which his own connexion with the Duke of GarBanzos 
fortunately enabled him to supply, so does Mr. GLADSTONE 
improve the text of the Saltney Reading and Recreation 
Rooms to urge the remembrance of the wicked way in which 
the classes used to oppress the masses, the virtues of revo- 
lutionary France, the importance of studying (in his sense) 
the history of Ireland, and so forth. It is due to the 
Saltney people to say that they were in no way to blame 
for this. Their address was a little florid and flattering, 
and now that they have got a library, it will be well for 
them to verify their references. The reference to any 
passage where “the grand Penetore” is called a model 
“of perfect wifehood and pure womanhood ” will be wel- 
come. We can only think of the Laureate’s IsaBet, who 
was the flower “of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead.” 
But if their quotations were vague they entirely shunned 
polities. Mr. GLapstone, on the other hand, started off at 
score to glorify progress, and especially the progress of the 
working classes. Thankfulness, as Mr. justly 
urged, is one of the noblest of virtues; but there is a 
particular kind of thankfulness which always includes the 
parenthesis “ No thanks to you for it”; and this would 
seem to be the particular variety which Mr. GLApsTonE is 
anxious to inculcate. There are thousands of schools and 
libraries now ; but Mr. GiapsTone is bound to state that 
not so long ago the bad “ classes” were in doubt whether 
a working-man ought to be educated at all. You can send 
aletter now for a penny, but Mr. Giapstone recalls with 
dlacrity and shame the time when “the poor” paid six- 
pences and shillings ; while “ the rich” paid nothing, owing 
to franking. The working-man is much less taxed than he 
was; and Mr, GiapsTone’s joy over this circumstance is 
heightened by the recollection that the object of the taxa- 
tion formerly was “ to increase the landlord’s rent.” And 
soon, and so on. Never, perhaps, was a hymn of thanks 
associated in so curious a fashion with an incantation of 
hatred. There seems to run through the speech a sort of 
devil's Benedicite—“ Blessed be light taxes; but the greed 
“ of the classes endureth for ever. Blessed be easy postage ; 
“ but the rich used to post for nothing,” and soon. Whether 
this sort of thing is worthy of a statesman in Mr. Grap- 
ST0NE's position must be left, we suppose, to individual 
opinion to decide ; but we should hardly have thought so. 
Perhaps, however, he is of the mind of the unutterably silly 
person who comforted himself and his friends last Monday 
in the columns of the Daily News by remarking that Peter- 
borough, North Bucks, &c., were won by “the people of 
“Great Britain and Ireland,” and Brighton by “members 
“of the Stock Exchange and the adherents of the aristo- 
“eracy.” Such a party may naturally produce such a 

er. 

There is, however, one sentence in Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
address which requires a different style of handling. It is 
known that, partly from blind animosity to anything done 
by Lord Satispury’s Government, partly from susceptibility 
to the flattery of certain Frenchmen, partly, perhaps, from 
an actual growth of sympathy with the revolutionary senti- 
ment, Mr. GLapstoye’s admiration for France has blossomed 
lately into a new efflorescence. But even Mr. GLADSTONE 

never been betrayed by his personal sympathies into so 
Sutrageous a statement (even it be only a statement of 
*pinion) as the following :—‘“ The French as a nation are 
extremely friendly to us, and desire to be united to us in 
bonds of brotherhood.” We cannot mince words about 
ftch a statement as this. It is simply untrue. That 

» GLapsToNE believes it to be true is quite possible— 
Is, it is well known, no limit to his power of 
ving what he wishes. But we do not believe it to be 
Possible to find twelve honest and intelligent Englishmen 


well acquainted with France who will accept Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S view; and, if it were possible to find them, we 
should be forced to disable their judgment. Every witness 
of competence during the last three-quarters of a century 
gives the lie direct to Mr. Giapstoner’s assertion. Every 
reference at the present time to England in French books, 
in French newspapers, in French public speaking, almost, 
we may say, in French private conversation, echoes in 
reality the denial, whether it be in appearance friendly or 
hostile. There are individual Frenchmen who actually 
like England and understand Englishmen, though there 
are not many of them. There is a larger number who are 
not ill-willers to, though not exactly in sympathy with, 
us. But the nation as a nation dislikes, distrusts, and 
misunderstands English ways, grudges English success, 
rejoices at English discomfiture. In this JonnsTonE and 
MaxweELL, Boulangist and Republican, Royalist and Bona- 
partist, Clerical and Freethinker, agree. It is of all things 
the sentiment which divides Frenchmen least. It is the 
one to which a French statesman may most safely appeal. 
It shows itself at times even in those Frenchmen who have 
acquired better knowledge and more liberal sentiments 
As a sentiment we are neither condemning nor accusing 
it. Many competent authorities, from Mr. THackERay 
to Mr. Hamerton, have shown how it exists, and that it 
exists partly owing to historical causes and partly, no doubt, 
owing to faults in the English quite as great as any faults 
in the French character. With that side of the question 
we are not concerned. What we are concerned with is the 
fact of the existence of the sentiment which Mr. GLADSTONE 
denies, the fact of the utter non-existence, the dangerous and 
deluding falsity of the sentiment which Mr. Guapstons attri- 
butes. TuackeEray’s “ My dear sir, they hate us,” is as true 
as on the day when it was written; and nothing but Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s superhuman power of averting his eyes from 
fact could blind him to the truth. The sentiment is not, 
indeed, of the acrid character of French hate for Germany, 
but it is deeper-seated. Its existence can induce no sensible 
politician to take an opposite side to France in politics out 
of revenge, and it need not prevent the existence of an 
entente, not exactly cordiale, but reaching the point of a fair 
modus vivendi such as has prevailed for many years past. 
But if any politician, on the other hand, is given over to 
such strong delusion as to believe in the “ extreme friend- 
ship,” the “brotherly” yearnings of the French nation for 
the English nation, he can only act on that belief with 
the certainty of the disaster which invariably follows denial 
of fact and assertion of falsehood. 


GUNS AND SHIPS. 


Ww* do not propose to do more for the moment than 
notice the continued existence of that controversy as 
to the value of our naval ordnance which has gone on for 
so long—now dying down, and now again reviving, but 
never coming to a settlement. If there were no other 
reason for merely skirting it, an excellent one could be 
found in the utterly contradictory character of the available 
evidence. On the 25th of this month, for instance, we find 
one “Correspondent of the Zimes” writing to assert, in. 
good round terms, that our guns are badly constructed, of 
bad metal, and backing the charge up with such figures as 
these :—‘ Without going into details, it is sufficient to state 
“ that at the works of one firm alone one 105-ton gun, one 
“12-inch gun, two 10-inch and two 8-inch guns have had 
“to be condemned while undergoing proof; and, reticent 
“ as the authorities have been on the subject, there is not 
“ much doubt that both the 111-ton guns of Her Masesty’s 
“ ship Victoria are practically hors de combat. If such a 
“ number of guns have collapsed after a few rounds, what 
“ may we expect with rapid and continued firing in action 1” 
What, indeed? But a few days later comes another corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, and contradicts the first flatly, de- 
claring that our gunsare subjected to such severe trials that 
it isa wonder any of them survive, and yet wondrous few 
fail. As for ihe Victoria’s guns, there has been gross ex- 
aggeration. Only one of them is bent—a mere nothing, 
which, were it ten times as great as it is, could be got over 
by allowance in firing. Plainly there must be a great deal 
of ignorance or dishonesty on one side or the other here. 
In the absence of controlling evidence we shall not under- 
take to decide the great debate. 

In the meantime we are the more disposed to leave the 


gun question alone because there is another, much more 
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intelligible to the layman, which is very fit for preliminary 
settlement. It is briefly, whether we are not simply trying 
the impossible with our ships, machines, and guns altogether. 
The quality of metal and the exact effect of kinks in 
guns must needs be left to founders and gunners to settle. 
But any man of average intelligence can come to a rational 
conclusion on such points as whether, if you have a gun which 
cannot be worked without the use of a long chain of com- 
plicated machinery, it is not extremely likely to be thrown 
out of gear at sea and in action ; whether, if your weapon 
is so potent that it knocks you to pieces in the use, it is not 
likely to prove as dangerous to yourself as to the enemy, 
or more so; and whether, if you are entirely dependent 
on mechanical devices which may be twisted, unshipped, or 
otherwise damaged by the straining of your ves-el and the 
shock of your guns, you are not very likely to be paralysed 
in battle by your own exertions. These are matters which 
it requires no very elaborate technical training to under- 
stand. On every one of them Admiral Scorr answers in 
the affirmative in the Zimes of Tuesday. Twenty-nine 
hydraulic machines, he points out, are needed to work the 
111- or 67-ton gun. The failure of any one of them might 
ee agg the gun, and they cannot be replaced by manual 

bour. As for the effect of these big guns on the ships which 
use them, Admiral Scorr points out that whenever they 
are fired they start everything, smash the bulkheads, and 
make the decks gape, so that, when the vessel is steaming 
against a moderate sea, “the mess-deck is always afloat.” 
To illustrate, too, the unquestionable truth that one blunder 
breeds a thousand, we have, in order to use these kicking 
monsters, been compelled to so build our ships that they 
are as near as may be unseaworthy. The guns must be so 
mounted as to be fired over the deck from a central posi- 
tion, which means that the vessel must have a low free- 
board, which again means that she will ship everything 
which comes in her way higher than the wake of a 
duck. “When,” for instance, “the Collingwood was off 
“ St. Kilda during the last manwuvres, the waves rose so 
“ high as to cover her foremost barbette, and drench her 
“ bridges above it, and, rushing aft, to swamp her ward- 
“ room and cabins.” It does not need a storm to set these 
ships awash. The merest capful of wind which would not 
trouble a North Sea fisherman can do it. The chain of 
folly is complete. The bad gun—and its size makes it bad, 
whatever its metal may be—has led directly to the bad 
ship. It is surely time that we gave up these wild plung- 
ing experiments, and took a space to think out the neces- 
sary conditions of war, and the limitations of human nature, 
before wasting more money on vessels which are very likely 
to be a repetition or an exaggeration of what we have 
already. 


BISHOP AND BOANERGES. 


‘ae cheerful exclamation of youth, “ Well done our 
“ side,” has seldom been more in place than in reference 
to certain recent utterances of the Bishop of PererBorovucn, 
and certain comments thereon of a much-advertised and 
much self-advertising light of Nonconformity who is called 
the Rev. Hucn Price Hucnes. These two deliverances 
can hardly be called a debate, for the Bishop did not 
invite Mr. Hucnes’s participation in his Diocesan Confer- 
ence; but they bore on the same subject. In Dr. Macee’s 
own words there was a refzeshing gust of that curiously 
sturdy and at the same time curiously unphilistine common 
sense which has often distinguished his speeches. Ranters 
and canters have of course howled over his statement that 
it is not for the State as a State to act upon the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount—a statement, one might have 


’ thought, clearly enough and sufficiently enough demonstrable 


out of the words of the Scriptures themselves. The Bishop 
was bolder and more original when, descending from generali- 
ties as to which none but idiots or hypocrites disagree, 
he came to the particular subject of gambling. Except on the 
subject of drink, no such arrant rubbish is usually talked any- 
where as on this, and the Bishop swept all this rubbish 
into the dustbin, appropriately laying it down that the 
State may have no business to interfere with a thing per se 
wrong, and much business to interfere with a thing not 
per se wrong, and that betting as betting could not be called 
asin. And then Dr. Macee (who, be it understood, was 
not defending gambling in the least, but, on the contrary, 
denouncing it) made one of those scores off the sillier kind 
of cleric which have so endeared him to his brethren. A 


reverend Canon had defined betting as a “ waste of 
“ money,” and the Bishop asked whether this applied to 
the winner. In short, Dr. Mace talked as we should have 
expected him to talk, and as an Anglican prelate ought to 
talk, not paltering in the least with irreligion or with im- 
morality, but showing a clear perception of the difference 
between counsels of perfection and the duty of common life, 
between the function of the Church and the function of 
the State, between ethics and politics on the one side and 
ethics and religion on the other. 

It may seem strange that the Rev. Hucn Price Hvucnes, 
considering certain recent passages, did not employ himself 
in considering “The Ninth Commandment in all its 
“ Bearings,” with particular reference to the Aquarium 
licence. He may have had his reasons for avoiding this 
subject, and yet, as we shall see, he practically touched it, 
To him, it appears, the language of the Bishop seems “ not 
“ only awful, but comic.” That “a well-paid officer of the 
“ State,” a person “ possessing a palace and five thousand a 
“year,” should talk thus seemed to Mr. Hucues a matter 
requiring the instant resignation of the Bishop, who “ held 
“his place in the House of Lords on the theory that he 
“ was there to teach our legislators to administer [we were 
“ not aware that legislators administered] in harmony with 
“the principles of our national religion.” Who taught 
Mr. Hucues this “theory” we do not know; perhaps it 
was the gentleman who knew the young lady who recently— 
that is to say, two years ago—received a document which 
has not been proved to have had any existence. But, 
speaking as persons moderately acquainted with English 
history and constitutional law, as well as pretty strong de- 
fenders of the presence of bishops in Parliament, we can assure 
Mr. Huaues that histheoryand the Aquarium invitation are, 
as far as proofs go, ona par. His application, however, seems 
to have been even more interesting than his theory. Mr. 
Bricut and Mr. Cospen thought differently from the 
Bishop : therefore the Bishop was wrong. Mr. Ruskry did 
not agree with the Bp.: therefore the Bp. was wrong. 
Mr. Herpert Spencer did not agree with the Bp.: there- 
fore the Bp. was wrong. Here we can only admire Mr. 
Huanes’s logic. But it is still more interesting to find him 
in fresh difficulties with that troublesome Commandment. 
For he charged Dr. Macer with “confessing the practical 
“ impossibility of obeying Curist.” Now Dr. Mace had 
not confessed anything of the sort. He had said that 
States, as States, could not adopt the principles of action 
which are incumbent on Christian individuals as Christian 
individuals—which is a perfectly different thing, and one 
which, we may add, has never, till the present reign of cant, 
been denied by any but a few crack-brained fanatics, not 
usually remarkable for Christian orthodoxy. We do not 
care to argue the point, which would be simply to argue 
that the Golden Rule forbids resistance to a robber, a mur- 
derer, or a ravisher, because the robber, murderer, and 
ravisher would, ea hypothesi, wish for a non-resisting 
victim. But it certainly is interesting to find Mr. Hvucues 
still in difficulty with that Commandment. 


THE HISTORY OF A BANKNOTE, 


HE famous “ Adventures of a Guinea” were less im- 
portant, if more amusing, than the biography of a 

banknote as told, not for the first time, in the Queen's Bench 
Division last Saturday. The plaintiff was the administrator 
of an estate, the defendants were the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England. The plaintiff asked for a 
thousand pounds in payment of a Bank of England note 
for that amount, and the defendants asked to see the note. 
The reply was that the note had been lost, or, ut all events, 
like the ship's kettle, which went to the bottom of the sea, 
could not be found. But, whereas everybody knew where 
that kitchen utensil was, the whereabouts of a document 
entitling the holder to live like a gentleman for a year Te 
mains a mystery. It disappeared ten years ago, aml 
though notes be so gay that they remain “out” for thirty 
years, these are usually humble “ fivers” and “ tenners. 
As ARISTOTLE, or an equally wise man, observes, one must 
assume something. Even the Bank of England assumes that 
all its notes will not be presented on the same day, and the 
old lady of Threadneedle Street might fairly have an 
on this particular bit of paper not being handed over her 
counter in this world. But the old lady is not of a ned 
lative turn, and refused to be content with negative evi 
dence. Mr. Justice Fretp and Mr. Justice Manist¥ 
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yentured on the expression of a positive opinion that the 
note had been lost, meaning, we suppose, that it is no longer 
in presentable existence, and cannot, therefore, be presented. 
The Bank appeared to think that somebody wanted to cheat 
them, whether by lulling them into a false sense of security, 
or by holding over for a rise, in the hope that amid the 
confusions of Bimetallism this particular form of money 
would go up toa premium. The whole of the case suggests 
the good old academic inquiry, What is a banknote? Most 
people are content to regard it as a promise to pay. The 
late Mr. Bonamy Price was dissatisfied with the common- 
answer, which did, perhaps, give an unfair advantage 
to the happy possessor of Mr. May’s signature, and would 
almost dance about the lecture-room with delight when an 
old stager, who knew the ropes, called out “ evidence of a 
“debt.” If the debt can be proved in other ways, as it 
could in Gitterr v. The Bank of England, then the par- 
ticular form of evidence which is so much the most satis- 
factory may be dispensed with. So the plaintiff got his 
new note, and the fate of the note remains obscure. 
Banknotes for 1,000/. are not so common but what the 
adventures of this one may be worth a brief narration. 
They connect themselves with a sad tale of the dangers 
incurred by inheriting a fortune. Epwarp Guituert, the 
last owner of the subject of this memoir, was a bricklayer, 
who, in his old age, became possessed of considerable wealth. 
Thereupon he followed the example of the man who was 
told that the authenticity of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses had been disproved, and “took to drinking.” In 
December 1879 he received the note as part of his legacy, 
and kept it in his pocket a month. The pocket of an 
elderly drunkard is no place for a respectable note to remain 
in; and at the end of the month this specimen of portable 
property took its flight. At the time of the escape GiLLerr 
was helplessly intoxicated ; and he spent the evening of his 
days in Darenth Asylum. Mr. Giuerr is described by his 
daughter, with filial insight and candour, as “ childish, self- 
“willed, obstinate, and hardly ever sober.” He was in the 
habit of “ flourishing the note about” ; and the only wonder 
is that it was not speedily flourished into the pocket of 
somebody else. The son gave the number to the police, the 
note was stopped at the Bank, and nothing more has 
been heard of it from that day tothis. At last the GiLLerts 
have succeeded in getting another. The Bank kindly 
offered to invest a thousand pounds for them in Consols and 
pay them the interest. But the Bills of Exchange Act, 
passed in 1822, gives the public better terms than these. 
It provides that where a banknote has been lost, the holder 
may obtain a similar one by giving an indemnity in case the 
note should turn up and should have to be cashed. This 
the GiLerrs were willing to do, and the Bank has therefore 
been ordered to pay them the sum demanded. This is 
obviously fair, for nobody loses, whereas if the plaintiff had 
failed, there would have been a dead loss to the family of a 
thousand pounds. Mr. Justice Denman at the trial directed 
a nonsuit on the extraordinary ground that the whole 
matter was in the dark. Ifa jury be good for anything, it 
must surely be the proper tribunal to interpret doubtful or 
conflicting facts. Mr. Justice Denman would not easily 
find twelve intelligent men to share his hesitation over so 
simple a story. 


THE MARYBOROUGIL TRIALS. 


E the issues at stake in the Maryborough trials had not 
.. been so discreditably complicated in some English minds 
With partisan considerations, it is to be supposed that the 
net result of these judicial proceedings would have been, in 
England at any rate, regarded with satisfaction. That 
justice has exacted full retribution for the savage and 
‘owardly crime committed in the chapelyard at Gweedore 
8 not, of course, to be contended. Somewhere or other 
tong that flock of Father M‘Fappen’s—the individual 
tembers of which he seems to show so strangely unshepherd- 
®an inability to recognize—there must be one or more 
ten whose consciences tell them that they are murderers, 
wt in the moral sense of the word only, but according 
© its strict legal meaning. That is to say, they must 
know that blows sufficient to destroy life—and one of 
must actually have destroyed it—were delivered 

by them upon the prostrate body of District Inspector 
Manmy ; and we will add that, though they may have, 
Under the peculiar circumstances, a natural delicacy in 
“mmunicating this fact to the reverend Father at the 


now, as well known to the country-side as if they had con- 
fessed it in the market-place. That there are men living 
who should have been hanged for their share in this brutal 
business is undoubtedly true ; and the fact that these men, 
whoever they are, have escaped, would, in a healthier state 
of English party opinion, have been universally deplored. 
Nevertheless, it would be unreasonable to feel any serious 
disappointment at their escape. The principal actors in 
such a scene of bestial fury as that in which the murdered 
man—the “suicide,” as the gentle Mr. Lasoucnere has 
called him—had his life battered out of him are almost 
sure to be indistinguishable from their fellows by the 
objects of their attack ; and, when it was found impossible 
to bring home anything more than the crime of man- 
slaughter to the first prisoner who was placed in the dock, 
it became pretty certain on the evidence that none of them 
were likely to be convicted on the capital charge. This 
being so, it was certainly better that the convictions on 
minor charges should have been obtained as they have been 
under pleas of Guilty than that the cases should have been 
tried out to verdict. The confessions of the prisoners at 
least ensure us against the possibility of any mistakes on 
the part of identifying witnesses, and the public will be 
quite willing to compound for a little extra leniency in the 
sentences in order to obtain assurance on that head. 

As to the sentences themselves, which the Parnellites, 
followed in slightly milder terms by the Gladstonian press, 
are already denouncing as “ barbarous”—although they 
have been beslavering with flatteries which were really 
insults, if those delicate-minded persons had only known it, 
the Judge by whom these sentences were apportioned— 
we have no particular fault to find with them. It 
is certain that the offence of a criminal who is seen in the 
act of striking a prostrate man, afterwards taken up dead or 
in a dying state, approaches as closely to murder, even in the 
legal sense, as it is possible for manslaughter to do; and the 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude passed upon Co. for 
such a crime as this is certainly very far from excessive. The 
same observation applies to the cases of Parrick Roarty and 
Dominick Rocers, whose position in fact, except in so far as 
it was modified by their plea of Guilty, was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of Cort, They get off cheaply, in 
our opinion, with their seven years of penal servitude, as 
does Cornett M‘Gee with his sentence of five, and the 
other prisoners—every one of whom, to the least active 
among them, deserves a lesson—-with their various terms of 
imprisonment. 

As to Father M‘Fappen himself, his own plea of Guilty 
to the fourth count of the indictment against him is the best 
reply to all the Gladstonian bluster about the “ enormity ” 
of arraigning him in the first instance on graver charges. 
His submission to judgment on the charge of obstructing 
the police is a confession of legal guilt in respect of one 
offence, which of itself involved him in distinct responsi- 
bility, certainly moral, and possibly legal, for the terrible 
crime to which it directly led. The course of the inquiry 
went to show that no responsibility of the legal description 
could be brought home to him ; but his moral responsibility 
remains exactly where it was, and it is shocking to find Eng- 
lishmen of high pretensions to morality and religion display- 
ing so callous an indifference to the plainest ethical considera- 
tions of thecase. Father M‘Fappen’s defiance of the law— 
which he has Scriptural injunction to obey, but which he him- 
self confesses to having resisted—has led to the cruel murder 
of one of his fellow-creatures. The Executive were not only 
justified in inquiring, but bound to inquire, to what extent 
his initial unlawful act had implicated him in legal liability 
for its resulting crime. It is found that no such legal 
liability attaches to him, and Father M‘Fappen returns 
home to his cure exempt from legal penalty, but with a 
moral guilt attaching to him for which, as a priest, he ought 


to prescribe penance to his soul, if not to his body, for the 
remainder of his days. Yet the Christian partisans of Mr. 
Guapstone and Mr. Parnewt in this country appear to 
think that the feelings appropriate to the occasion should 
consist wholly of “indignation ” at Father M‘Fappen’s trial, 
and of exultation at what they foolishly call “ Mr. Batrour’s 
“ defeat.” 


LORD HARTINGTON AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| Pree HARTINGTON was not amongst those who 


doubted whether the later extensions of the suffrage 


would be a public good, and yet few men have occasion to 


ional, their guilt will probably become, if it be not 


regret them more. Liberal as he may be, it is not in the 
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nature of him to depart from the belief that public affairs 
should be decided by knowledge, reason, and justice alone ; 
with no more concession to prejudiced ignorance, however 
passionate, or even to the expediencies of party management, 
than seems downright compulsory. When he speaks to the 
general public, it must be in the same language that he 
would address to a senatorial Chamber; or if not in the 
same language, then at any rate with the same arguments 
and to the same effect. He feels, of course, that it is no 
disadvantage to kindle an enthusiasm of personal devotion, 
and is as well aware as other politicians that no statesman. 
can hope to do much in our day without a preponderance 
of brute votes at his back. But for Lord Hartixeton 
there is only one way of addressing the popular mind—by 
appeal to reason, and to those considerations of the general 
good which are the foundation of law, the better part of 
patriotism, and the only defence against social warfare and 
the disintegrations of anarchy. This puts Lord Hartineton, 
and all men like him, at a great disadvantage when they 
have no longer to address a certain number of minds more 
or less educated, more or less warned by observation and 
inference against the danger of yielding to the persuasions 
of sentiment or the incitements of selfishness. In effect, 
they have now to move “the mob”; and to do so in com- 
petition with men who are content to draw the mob behind 
them by whatever is most likely to work upon their 
prejudices, their passions, and their uninstructed notions of 
self-interest. 


Look at the speech which Lord Harrincton delivered 
at Wolverhampton lately, mark its limitations, and say 
what its actual effect is likely to be in deciding what we 
must still call the great question of the day. It was a 
reasoning speech from end to end. As such it was most 
admirable. Its one great defect was the fault of the 
courteous, high-minded controversialist, who, with a candour 
that may pass into excess, takes up the argument of his 
adversary as something that will be abandoned if it can be 
refuted. At this his adversary smiles, of course; but, careless 
of that, your Lord Hartineton goes on with his refutation, 
step by step, to the end. In this case it is a necessary 
thing to do, no doubt; and it is well that it should be 
thoroughly done. But when the exposition is complete, 
what then? It has touched the more instructed and dis- 
passionate intelligence of the country, strengthening and 
confirming it ; but the speaker himself can hardly hope by 
this time that “our masters,” who have their own prophets, 
will be much affected by it. The main point of Lord 
Hartincton’s argument was that the Gladstonian statesmen 
have never defined what they mean by Home Rule—-that is 
to say, what they mean by it now ; and this he made per- 
fectly clear for the twentieth time. In truth, there is no 
definition of Home Rule for Ireland before the world ; 
nobody can say what Mr. Guapstone and his friends 
propose to make of it; but the cry goes up as loudly as 
ever for the unknown and unconceived! When such a 
state of things has lasted, with full light upon it, for a year 
or two, we may fairly suppose ourselves confronted by a 
something that laughs at reason, as love is said to laugh at 
locksmiths. Passing from the general to particulars, Lord 
Hartincton dwelt at some length upon one great change 
which Mr. Guiavstone is supposed to have made in his 
Home Rule scheme. In 1886 he said :—“I think it per- 
“ fectlyjclear that, if Ireland is given a domestic Legis- 
“lature, Irish peers and Irish representatives cannot 
“come here to control English and Scotch affairs. That 
“ T understand to be admitted freely. I never heard the 
“Trish urge the contrary. There cannot be a domestic 
“ Legislature in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, and 
“Trish peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parlia- 
“ment in Westminster to take part in English and 
“ Scotch affairs.” But the proposal to exclude the Irish 
members from the Imperial Parliament proved very un- 
popular indeed, and for good reasons. Therefore, it is 
said, Mr. GLapstonE intends now to do what he described 
as impossible, and retain the Irish representatives in 
Westminster while conferring a “domestic Legislature” 
on Ireland. In other words, his substitute for an in- 
tolerable reconstruction of legislative authority is another 
more intolerable still, and one that was by himself pro- 
nounced absurd. Both plans were again examined by 
Lord Hartineron in public; and, in the coolest, most 
logical, and conclusive manner, he showed that if the one 
was too impracticable for endurance the other would prove 
merely destructive of the whole Parliamentary constitution 
of the country. His argument will never be answered ; 


but, when it had come to an end, Lord Harrineton must 
have been sadly conscious that, for all the effect it wij 
have on the minds of his political opponents, it might as 
well have been a lecture on the moon. The followers 
of Mr. GuiapsTonE are no more likely to ask him for ex. 
planation or reply than to cease shouting for Home Rule 
till they know what they are shouting about. There was 
one passage in Lord Hartineton’s address, however, which 
must have a good effect generally ; for no convincing ex. 
pression of sincerity and courage fails to make its mark on 
the public mind. This was where he rejected all fellowship 
with men “to whom success at the polls is everything, and 
“ to whom the justice of their cause, the patriotism of the 
“ cause in which they are engaged, are matters of compara. 
“ tively small significance. . . . For us who acted on our 
“own judgment, without considering whether we should 
“ find ourselves in a majority at the polls in the next elec. 
“ tion or not, I cannot admit that there is any cause for 
“ depression, much less for any change of conduct. Our 
“ votes will be given in opposition to the return to power 
“ of what we consider a Separatist Government, and it can 
“ make to us in the future no more difference than it has 
“ made in the past whether our efforts are to be crowned 
“ with ultimate success or not.” There spoke the man of 
character; and character still counts for much all the 
country through. 

When we come toward the end of this speech of Lord 
Hartineton’s we find newer matter ; and it is to be hoped 
that more will be heard of it from the Unionist side in 
politics. His Lordship remarked on the fact that the 
issue of the recent elections did not by any means turn 
exclusively on the question of Home Rule. He cited the 
admissions of Mr. Atnertey Jones, Mr. Russet, and 
other Radicals, that the masses in this country are but 
little stirred by the wrongs and woes of Ireland ; and that 
if the great heart of the people is to be warmed to 
enthusiasm for the Liberal party, the Liberal party must 
weep less over Mitchelstown and more over the lot of the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the tenant-farmer, and the agri- 
cultural labourer nearer home. Beyond all doubt they are 
right, and to a certainty their counsels will prevail. — Lord 
Hartincton is of opinion, indeed, that it is not possible for 
the leaders of the Opposition party—‘“at all events at 
“ present "—to put every institution in the country up to 
auction for purchase by votes, or to promise the indiscrimi- 
nate satisfaction of any demand made by any class in the 
country. Yet he thinks “their promises indicate a 
“ tendency in that direction.” He marks what Sir Wittiaw 
Harcourt had to say on this subject a little while ago, and 
how shrewdly that statesman opines that, if ground-rents, 
leaseholds, éc., are judiciously handled, “these things will 
“ help Home Rule and Home Rule will help these things. 
It is certainly not too soon to take account of such 
devices, and even to meet them with something more than 
denunciation. Lord Harrincton pleads that questions of 
disestablishment, of land-law reform, free education, rating, 
ground-rents, leaseholds, and the rest of it, should not be 
so treated as to import into the highest regions of states 
manship the arts of the log-roller, or be turned into baits 
and bribes. He thinks that these subjects- -“worthy of 
“ consideration and some of them ripe for settlement — 
ought not to become a matter of traffic and sale. No, nor 
should the “settlement” of them become a matter of com- 
petition between the Ins and the Outs, either now or when 
the days of the next general election draw nigh. Amongst 
others, Lord Harrineton, we hope, will see to that ; keep 
ing well in mind, under all temptations, that “success at 


“ the polls is not everything.” 


MR. MORLEY’S EVASIONS. 


T appears from the opening sentence of Mr. Mortkt’ 
I ‘neh at Bristol the vcher day that he was under . 
engagement, or half-engagement, of two years — 
deliver a speech to the faithful in that city. Per a 
therefore, he felt that his visit could not be longer defe 
and has paid it just at this moment rather as a matter “ 
necessity than of choice. At any rate, we are willing 
assume as much, in order to save Mr. Mortey's jud one 
in the selection of times and seasons ; for assuredly, if — 
ever were a time when silence would have serv eae 
better than speech, or better than any speech which he ~ 
in the least likely to have leave to make, that time ts. 

resent. We must, however, regretfully admit that 
iennav’s judgment, as illustrated in this very 
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Colston Hall, rather severely taxes the indulgence of the 

critic who would think and speak well of it. What, for in- 

stance, is to be thought of the discretion of the controver- 

sialist who undertook to answer the Mr. CHAMBERLAIN of to- 

day by quoting the speeches of the Mr. CHAMBERLAIN of the 

It is no business of ours to dispute the effectiveness of 

the process ; but for Mr. Morey to resort to it, of all people 

jn the world, and against, of all people in the world, Mr. 

(CHAMBERLAIN! Why to do so was simply to invite the re- 

minder that this is precisely the process which Mr CHAMBER- 

tan has recently applied with a simply destructive effect in 
the case of Mr. Morey himself. Nothing that the member for 
Newcastle can possibly unearth from the platform-record of 
the member for West Birmingham could by any possibility 
rival in disastrousness that one quotation which the member 
for West Birmingham quoted the other day to an astonished 
world from the platform-record of the member for New- 
castle. To show that Mr. Cuampertarn had once used 
hard words of “Coercion,” and words inconsistent with his 
nt views as to the necessity of enforcing obedience 

to the law in Ireland, can surprise no one. Everybody 
must have known that utterances of that kind could be 
brought up against him. There is nothing in Mr. Mor.ey’s 
showing that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was once an “ anti-Coer- 
“cionist.” But what of that terrible quotation whereby 
Mr. CuaMBERLALN showed that Mr. MorLey was once an 
anti-Home Ruler? That was indeed a blow to the Sepa- 
ratists, who had imagined—as, indeed, had most Unionists 
too—that, whatever record leaped to light, he never could 
be shamed. For, if it were too much to say that he was 
shamed by the record which leaped to light in Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN’s speech of a few weeks ago, it is certainly 
true that it reduced him to a very much less dignified posi- 
tion than he had formerly occupied. There is nothing, we 
fear, in the dossier of any of Mr. Mortey’s most vulnerable 
adversaries which can compare for compromising effect with 
that unlucky declaration of his to the electors of West- 
minster. “I will not vote for a separate Parliament for 
“Treland ; and I will not vote for any measure or propo- 
“sition or inquiry which could lead it to be supposed that 
“this is an open question in my mind.” On the whole, we 
think that Mr. Mortey acted wisely, if a little theatrically, 
in tearing up the paper which he held in his hand after 
reading from it one passage expository of Mr. CHaMBER- 
LAIN’s earlier opinions. Had he torn it up without reading 
anything from it at all, he would have acted more wisely still. 


In this matter, in fact, Mr. Moriey went out of his way 
to make a mistake. That the mistake of delivering any 
speech on Home Rule at all at this particular juncture was 
an equally gratuitous one we do not say. Indeed, we have 
slready suggested as a possible excuse for it that the orator 
may have felt himself compelled to fulfil a platform engage- 
ment which could not be deferred. Otherwise the moment 
was certainly a most inopportune one for breaking silence. 
For Mr. Morey must, or should have been, well aware 
that the extremely awkward questions with which the 
Unionist leaders have been so persistently plying Mr. 
GtapstoneE and his lieutenants of late are addressed to none 
of these officers so pointedly as to himself. Sir Witu1aM 
Harcourt, with that incapacity for self-valuation in terms 
of public opinion which sometimes makes men as ridiculous 
4% a positive lack of humour, has taken the lead in protest- 
ing against being “ catechized” as to the principles of the 
newest new (iladstonian Home Rule. The notion of any- 
body’s thinking it worth while to catechize Sir WiLu1AM 

URT on such a point as this will provoke a smile even 
from Sir Witxiam’s colleagues. He may rest assured that 
no sensible Unionist is the victim of so idle a curiosity 
& could alone suggest such an inquiry. His reso- 
lute refusal to answer will be met with the most cheer- 

acquiescence on the part of his political opponents. 
Even if they had the old machinery of the torture-chamber 
at their disposal, they could not possibly think his evidence 
of sufficient value to justify them in “ putting him to the 
“question.” But Mr. Morzey’s position is a very different 
one. Whatever he may have thought or said on the subject 
of Home Rule in the days to which Mr. CHaMBERLAIY’s in- 
tonvenient memory goes back, he is at least known to have 
held at least one very definite opinion with regard to it 
Within a very recent period of time. He was firmly con- 
vinced at the time when Mr. Grapstoye’s Bill was intro- 
that Ireland ought to be excluded under the Home 

wale arrangement from representation in the Imperial Par- 
ent, and he even went so far as to recommend Mr. 


effecting that exclusion. Since then, however, it has been 
more or less ambiguously hinted by Mr. Giapstone that 
this provision will or may form no part of his revised Home 
Rule scheme ; and what the leader will do no more than 
ambiguously hint has been lately put with considerably 
greater plainness and precision by one of the most important 
of his colleagues. Lord Spencer's declaration on this 
subject, moreover, contains other matter to be dealt with 
by Mr. Mortey. For Lord Spencer not only makes it clear 
enough that what Mr. Mortey once regarded as the chief 
merit of the Home Rule scheme is to disappear from it, but 
he also pretty clearly indicates one at least of the per- 
sons to whom it originally owed this element of value. It 
was, in the first instance, “ taken as a matter of course,” he 
said, “that the Irish members should be retained at West- 
“ minster” ; and it was only on discussion, after the Cabinet 
was formed, and after hearing opinions from various 
people, that they were excluded as they were excluded by 
Mr. Giapstone’s Bill. 


Now it will not, we suppose, be doubted anywhere that 
one, and probably not the least influential, of the various 
people who counselled the exclusion of the Lrish members 
was Mr. Mortey himself; and what the public, therefore, 
have a right to know is, whether he has abandoned the 
opinion for which he thus obtained practical recognition ; 
and if so, why, and with what views as to the scheme 
of Home Rule which is to be substituted for that which 
he formerly favoured. With a public, we say, legiti- 
mately expecting enlightenment on these points, it will not 
redound to the credit of Mr. Mortey’s already seriously 
compromised political reputation that he has made a speech 
in which these grave questions are only touched upon to be 
dodged. It is idle for him to suppose that he will be 
allowed to handle such topics with the irresponsibility justly 
permitted to Sir Wituiam Harcourt. Mr. Morey is 
nothing if not a serious politician, and will lose ground by 
any speech in which he deals otherwise than seriously with 
politics. Nor can he, an academic disquisitor on political 
subjects—if ever such a disquisitor there was—expect to 
ride off on the pretext that the question as to the form 
of Home Rule which Mr. GiapstonE now advocates is a 
purely academic one. Even if the difference between 
colonial and federal Home Rule were a difference of a 
theoretical rather than of a practical kind, it would not 
be in the mouth of a politician of Mr. Mortey’s stamp to 
decline the discussion of it on that ground. But as a 
matter of fact, and as he is well aware, the difference 
between the two is not merely practical—it is vital. 
No one knows better than he that, whereas the establish- 
ment of a system of colonial Home Rule would primarily 
and directly affect Ireland alone, while its bearing upon 
the United Kingdom at large would, however serious, 
be but secondary and indirect, the establishment of a 
system of federal Home Rule would in logic presuppose, and 
in fact necessitate, a revolutionary reconstruction of our 
whole constitutional arrangements. And, knowing this, he 
cannot surely intend to advance so preposterous a preten- 
sion as that any serious politician who has openly and 
strenuously advocated the former of those systems of Home 
Rule, and who now finds it a matter of general belief 
that his leader and his party are about to adopt the 
latter, is justified in preserving a blank silence as to his 
own personal attitude. Either he has or he has not be- 
come a convert to the new and revolutionary Home Rule 
policy which Mr. GLapstonE announces himself willing to 
adopt if he finds it necessary to do so, as he would be will- 
ing, on a similar proof of necessity, to adopt any other 
policy which would enable him to regain office. If Mr. 
Mortey has become a convert to this policy, it is his mani- 
fest duty to the public to acquaint them with the grounds 
of his conversion. If he remains still unconverted, it is his 
duty to separate himself formally from the leader and the 
party who have deviated from what he must still believe to 
be the true path. The one course which is not open to him 
to take, without dealing the deathblow to his reputation as 
a sincere, consistent, and patriotic politician, is that course 
of evasion and mystification which he is, in fact, pursuing. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON INDIA. 


) is hardly a compliment to any roomful of Englishmen 
to take it for granted that they require to have the 
value of the British Empire in India pointed out to them ; 


NE's Bill to acceptance on the express ground of its 


and yet Lord Durrerin was right to insist on that theme 
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to his hosts of the London Chamber of Commerce at the 
Hotel Metropole. Doubtless, he knew that he would have 
them with him, and was speaking to others behind them. 
In any case, he stated in an abundantly luminous way the 
reasons why those persons who are in the habit of talking 
of India as a burden should come to an understanding of 
the folly of their words. Lord Durrertn was also absolutely 
in the right in explaining the deposition of the Maharajah 
of CasuMere in terms which showed his firm grasp of the 
fact that those who are most likely to blame the measure 
are quite sure to have no knowledge either of the position 
of that ruler, of the nature of his administration, or of the 
rights of the Indian Government. The Indian princes 
whom we protect from such enemies either as Napir Suan 
or as Hyper Att are under our control. That is true even 
of the few who can claim to represent ancient Powers. It 
was doubly true of the Maharajahs of Cashmere, whom we 
created. The unhappy young man who has just been pen- 
sioned off might, but for the action of the British Govern- 
ment after the fall of the Sikh Power, have been nobody 
and nothing. He would certainly not have been a ruling 
prince. If, having once set his family up, we could have 
stood completely neutral between it and its subjects, he 
would, supposing rebellion had not occurred under his pre- 
decessor, have been removed himself by some enterprising 
gentleman of the Hyper Aut stamp. The badness of his 
government in sheer imbecility, if not in a more violent 
way, was notorious, and can only be denied by ignorance. 
He has to thank us for saving him from the ordinary rough 
Oriental method of reform. Sentimental people who show 
some inclination to make a case of oppression out of his 
deposition forget, or rather do not know, that it is only by 
the removal of such rulers as he was that the peoples of 
India can be defended from abominable misrule. It is un- 
necessary to point out what a danger such a ruler was to 
our power in India as long as he was in possession of one 
of the gates of the country. Those who can feel the force 
of that argument are already some respectable distance on 
the road to salvation. 


Lord Durrertn insisted on the value of that power to 
ourselves in terms of money with great force. This is, 
perhaps, not the noblest argument for the retention of the 
Empire, but it has weight, and may be fairly insisted on. 
A possession with which we doa trade of sixty-four millions, 
if it is a burden, is one which several of our neighbours 
would be glad enough to take off our hands. That the trade 
is dependent on the power is made pretty clear by the 
example of China, China is as populous as, or more than, 
India. It possesses what the peninsula never did—a 
settled Government. The Chinese have the will, and the 
means, to trade. They have more commerce with us than 
with any other external Power, and yet it is small com- 
pared with the trade of India. In India we can make sure 
that our goods will not be taxed for protective purposes. 
There may, it is true, be people who believe that an 
independent India would have been so well educated in 
sound principles that it would cling to the benefits of Free- 
Trade. People have been found to believe that a vote 
and emancipation would between them turn a negro 
into a civilized being. To them this proposition may seem 
credible. It may even impress them as likely that 
there would be a government in “ India” to select Free- 
Trade as its policy, and not a welter of anarchy. Some, 
again, there are who would have the virtue to main- 
tain that India should be allowed to take its own way, 
whatever the consequences might be to our interests. It is 
very desirable that they should be compelled to make their 
meaning clear. If it is once well understood, the import- 
ance of their activity will, unless human nature has altered 
marvellously of late, become small indeed. When humani- 
tarian virtue and love of liberty are once well seen to mean 
loss to the enlightened voter, we shall look to see their 
popularity shrink into very small limits indeed. Not the 
least remarkable thing about Lord Durrertn’s speech is 
that it was delivered at all. That a man of the world, one 
not accustomed to talk superfluously, or to kick at open 
doors, should have convinced himself that it was necessary 
to insist on all the elementary facts Lord Durrerin set 
forth is in itself a striking comment on the political sense 
of the body politic of to-day. Yet Lord Durrerin did well 
to say it all. 


M. FERRY, 


[T° the midst of the general want of character which is 
painfully conspicuous in French politics at present, 
there is something very refreshing in the toughness of 
M. Ferry. He has suffered a series of disasters, His 
Government was upset violently. During several Sessions 
he has been compelled to remain silent in the Chamber, 
because his appearance in the tribune would have produced 
a storm of howls and insult. Finally, he has been defeated 
in a constituency in which he was thought to be safe. A 
tenth of this would have swept most other Frenchmen into 
obscurity. But M. Ferry is not obscure. His country- 
men may hate him, but they cannot neglect him. And his 
survival is due neither to claptrap, nor to scandal, nor to 
popularity-hunting. He forces Frenchmen to recognize his 
individual force and faculty. When one road is shut to him 
he takes another. This tenacity of hisis at least infinitely re- 
spectable as compared to the limpness of his contemporaries, 
We do not proiess to respect his vitality the less because 
its last manifestation has taken the form of an indirect 
answer to a recent platitude of Mr. Guapstonr’s. The 
article in the Lstafette, which he may safely be taken to 
have inspired, if he did not write it, is the answer of one 
who knows his countrymen well to the absurd assertion 
that Frenchmen are anxious for the friendship of England, 
M. Ferry had perhaps not the advantage of having his 
contempt stirred by this particular piece of nonsense, but 
he answered it none the less. In substance what his in- 
spired paper says, and what the vast majority of Frenchmen 
believe, is that friendship with England is impossible for 
them. They wish for her removal from their path or her 
submission to their power ; but her friendship, if by that 
word is to be understood a mutual exchange of good offices 
on terms of equality, they neither believe in nor desire. 
M. Ferry’s reminder that it was Mr. GLApsToNE’s own 
Government which did France the shrewdest turn she has 
suffered since the loss of Alsace and Lorraine is amusingly 
timely. 

The article in the Estafette is, however, only a part, and 
a small one, of a campaign which M. Ferry has been fight- 
ing for some little time, just to remind his enemies that he 
is not yet extinguished. On the whole, he has been re- 
markably successful. Formally he has been engaged in 
putting some Italians right as to the history of the trans- 
actions which led up to the occupation of Tunis. Ona 
survey of the controversy an impartial judge will, we 
think, come to the conclusion that both parties are much 
in the right. Prince Bismarck did not say at the Berlin 
Conference “ Prenez Carthage,” or any other foolish and 
compromising equivalent thing. It is not his way. In so 
far the French are right. But he never said he would 
oppose the occupation. Why should he? And. so the 
Italians are right, in a way, in saying he encouraged the 
French. Then the French Ministers probably did say 
that they had no immediate intention of occupying the 
Regency. In so far the Italians lie not, But they never 
said France would never occupy it ; and so M. Ferry is right 
insaying that no guarantee was given. Very likely the Italians 
began to bestir themselves in Tunis, as M. Ferry says they did. 
Then M. Ferry invented the Kroumirs (he confesses as 
much, tongue in cheek), and thereupon the French walked 
in, to the fury of the Italians, who do not deny they were 
very angry. It is a plausible fable; and, if the name of 
Tunis was changed to Burmah, might be told of other people 
—only M. Ferry says nothing about that, for obvious 
reasons. The controversy may be of use to the future his- 
torian. For the moment, the most instructive thing 
about it is the information it affords as to what M. Ferry 
thinks his interests require him to tell. If he is right, 
France is not at this moment longing for friendship with 
Germany, with Italy, or with England. ‘That he stood 
aloof from the wicked Prince, that he played Italy suc 
cessfully, that he will have us out of Egypt—these are 
the points on which M. Ferry insists. There is no- 
thing friendly in any of them, and the last passage 
in the debate, with its gird at the “legendary atrocities 
in Bulgaria, is particularly cool, to say no more, to the 
distinguished statesman who has undertaken to interpret 
the brotherly emotions of France. Happily, M. Ferry 1s 
not especially popular in France at present ; and France 18 
becoming less and less inclined, as far as we can see, to run 
the risk of putting its desires to the test of practice. Only, 
if M. Ferry’s unpopularity melted away, and the will of 
France hardened a little, we should soon see what the love 
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of Frenchmen for peace and for England amounted to. We 
trust that M. Ferry will continue to prove that there is 
ge Frenchman whom unpopularity and want of office 
cannot crush. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT BLACKPOOL, 


HE weighty address delivered by the Cuance.ior of 
the ExcnEQuer at Blackpool on Thursday night brought 
the series of his speeches this week to a most effective close. 
It went over the ground traversed by Mr. GLapsTONE at 
Southport, and yet left room for a particularly telling side- 
hit at Mr. Morey’s absurd pretension on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues to the position of the Wasninerons and 
Frankiins of Home Rule, the privacy of whose majestic 
deliberations is to be held sacred until such time as they are 
prepared to acquaint us with the principles and details of 
their new scheme for the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom. The little difference, as Mr. Goscnen pointed 
out, between these gentlemen and the American states- 
men whom they fancy themselves to resemble is that they 
have begun, as their prototypes did not, by producing 
one Constitution which was ‘rejected by the country 
with contumely. It is ridiculous for the “Fathers” of 
so misbegotten a progeny to suppose that their next 
esay in political procreation is to be awaited in reve- 
rential patience by a whole community. The state- 
ment that their first Constitution was “rejected with 
contumely” we should have thought to be absolutely un- 
assailable; but a Gladstonian commentator has replied 
with the naif question, “ Well, now, was it!” To which 
we can only answer in the words “ Well, now, wasn’t it?” 
For, if it was not, its treatment by its own parents is un- 
natural to the point of criminality. The case is either one 
of untimely decease or of premature interment ; since, if 
the country has not killed Mr. Guapstone’s Bill, he himself 
has ostentatiously buried it, and without a word of regret. 
Mr. GoscueEn’s treatment of the three points on which 
Mr. Giapstone based his assertion that the Ministerial 
policy had tailed in Ireland was remarkably complete— 
much more so, indeed, in our opinion, than much of the 
subject-matter deserved, When a man who has been three 
times Prime Minister of England condescends to argue 
that a particular method of governing Ireland should 
be abandoned because certain persons in England have 
“cheered” a conspiracy which the highest courts of law in 
Ireland have declared to be illegal, it would be more re- 
spectful to his former reputation to ignore the argument 
altogether. The Court of Common Council, who were re- 
ported to Mr. Giapstone (by Professor Stuart!) to have 
cheered the Plan of Campaign, have a right, however, to 
repudiate the charge, as they have done; and it is, no 
doubt, quite natural for Mr. Guapstone to think that the 
applause was just as “remarkable and serious” a portent 
whether it was uttered in the Council Chamber itself or 
“within the building”—that is to say, by the casual 
and irresponsible loafers in the Great Hall. A states- 
man who regards an unloaded gun as a no “less remark- 
“able and serious” thing to present at the head of a 
“boy in every sense of the word” than a loaded one, 
is evidently in the habit of estimating the qualities of 
noteworthiness and gravity by tests only known to him- 
self. With Mr. Gtapstone’s less frivolous contentions 
—namely, that the Ministerial policy in Ireland has 
failed (1) because agrarian outrages in that country are 
not now less in number than they were, as Mr. 
GoscHEN puts it, in one year carefully selected by Mr. 
GLapstoxeE himself; and (2) because the Government have 
hot supplied statistics with respect to the number of 
evicted farms which had been taken by fresh occupants— 
the Cuancettor of the Excuegver dealt at greater length. 
He had little difficulty, of course, in showing, not only that 
the comparison of crime-lists for these two arbitrarily 
associated years was in itself fallacious, but that it leaves 
out of account altogether the matter of boycotting and of 
immense and most valuable improvement which has 
taken place with respect to that matter during the 
two years. As regards the question of evicted 
farms, on which Mr. Mor ey, it may be remembered, once 
nted with such indiscreet satisfaction, it is simply not 
the fact, as Mr. Guapstove insinuates (for he owns to 
having no grounds upon which to assert it), that such 
are lying derelict in the same number as was the 
@8e a few years ago. On the contrary, they are being 


taken up and cultivated with much greater freedom and 
confidence than formerly ; and if there is still room for 
greater activity in this respect, it is solely due to the still 
surviving, though fast disappearing, dread of that “ strong, 
“ but peaceful, opinion,” as Mr. GLapsToNE calls it, which 
once expressed itself in the boycotting and maiming of the 
tenants who ventured to take an evicted farm. 


THE ART CONGRESS, 


ite is a part of the unending game which the eternal 
Maya, as M. Renan might say, plays with the children 
of men that, in spite of experience and apostolic authority, 
they will persist in believing that, by taking heed, they can 
add to their stature. Accordingly, they collect in Con- 
gresses from time to time, with intent to see whether by 
talking about it, declaring that the thing ought to be done, 
and suggesting the use of various kinds of cooking appa- 
ratus, they cannot produce literature, or science, or art, or 
what not. It is, therefore, quite according to precedent 
that a National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry should be formed, and that 
it should hold Congresses at Edinburgh and elsewhere. It 
is a quite innocent thing to do, and can produce no consi- 
derable harm. After all, no man ever grew the shorter for 
wishing to be tall. Besides, when people collect together to 
talk about art, some of them will probably be interesting, 
and a few of them are sure to be absurd. In either case 
they are more or less worth listening to. Let us listen to 
the Edinburgh Congress. We have a good quarrel to do so 
either way. 

Really a right-minded man will have much sympathy 
with the Congress. It is highly desirable that art should 
be advanced and applied to industry. We all wish these 
things could be done, and also that some Congress would be 
good enough to tell us how to get over the enormous initial 
difficulty of doing them—that it would tell us, namely, how 
to obtain the art to advance and apply. The eternal Maya 
instils a belief in the human mind that art is a sort of a 
something from which any man can cut slices, if only he 
makes his mind up to do it and takes a knife. But the 
truth is—as, indeed, Mr. WiLi1am Ho te explained most ex- 
cellently to the Congress—that art is something which dwells 
in a man’s self, and causes him to produce artistic things. 
It has yet to be shown that Congresses—or schools either, 
for that matter—can confer this well of life upon any man. 
For this reason we listen with very languid hope, though 
with placid approval, while the Marquess of Lorne explains 
what good consequences may flow from the extension of art- 
schools. Unhappily, no great art was ever taught in schools, 
though the habit of slavish imitation has often been formed 
in them. Even that is better than mere bungling. If 
you cannot produce art yourself, the next best thing is to 
imitate what other men have done. Machinery, whether 
water, or steam, or scholastic, can only put existing things 
together. It cannot create. But the belief in machinery 
is strong in the Congress—even in Mr. Warts, who 
denounces it fiercely. He thinks, as others have thought, 
that it kills art. For our part, we incline to the opinion 
that, where the artistic faculty exists, it is infinitely more 
likely to use the machinery. It is not so weak as to die by 
levers or water-wheels, or triple expansion engines either— 
nor yet will it come at the beck and call of schools and 
Congresses. For the rest, it is idle to complain that the 
nineteenth century is not the sixteenth, and that England 
is not Greece. This is his Sparta in time and place, and 
the artist must adorn it. If he cannot, he need not 
complain of want of encouragement or training. Let 
him acknowledge his own want of power and cease from 
troubling. He is to do his work where he is, as other 
men have done, and not ask to have the world turned 
upside down for him. Besides, if the world were turned 
upside down, is it so sure that our artist would make 
so much of it? In the universé as it is Mr. Warts 
has contrived to paint very beautiful pictures. If other 
artists in other lines had Mr. Warrs’s faculty, they 
would make beautiful pots, carriages, and wall-papers— 
steam machinery to the contrary notwithstanding. It is, 
of course, one of the charms of this, as of other Congresses, 
that fads have their share of it. Mr. Horsey has not been 
wanting to himself, and has broken a lance manfully for 
his doxy. Sutflicient justice is hardly done to Mr. Horstey. 


He is perfectly right in not painting the nude, since he 
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holds those opinions of his. And there is another thing 
which may be said. It is that, if painters give up working 
in that spirit and for that taste which Mr. Horstey de- 
nounces, there would be a sudden and vast diminution in 
the number of pictures of naked women (studies from the 
nude is the proper cant phrase) which cover so much space 
on exhibition walls. Whether the interests of art would 
thereby suffer is a question which we commend to the 
attention of the Congress. It would do well to devote a 
day to fasting and humiliation, and clear its mind of cant 
before it started on the discussion. When it had once 
entered on that straight and narrow path which no cant 
adorns, there is no reason why it should stop at the use of 
the undressed in art. 


THE TWELVE-POUNDER BREECH-LOADING GUN. 


T is a curious circumstance that England, which was the first 
Power to adopt a breech-loading field-gun, should have been 
until a few years ago the only nation who still armed its artillery 
with the muzzle-loaders, which the majority of our regimental 
officers, and a consensus of scientific opinion on the Continent, 
had no hesitation incondemning. Into the hotly-debated question 
of muzzle- and breech-loading guns we have now no intention of 
straying. That classic battleground has at length happily been 
deserted, and the controversy set at rest. Confidence in oneself 
is doubtless an excellent quality in both nations and individuals ; 
but an obstinacy which maintained that all the rest of the world 
were fools, and we only wise, that Krupp with the experiences of 
1870 before him was a dullard, and the success of the German 
artillery a delusion, is not a trait to be proud of, and the less said 
about it now the better. With insular prejudice we tried an 
English breech-loading system, found it defective, decided that 
therefore no breech-loading guns could be of any value, and took 
up an immovable position on the supposed simplicity and dura- 
bility of the old muzzle-loaders. Fortunately the march of science 
was not so easily to be checked, great strides in gun manufacture 
have been brought about, and now again we find in our Arsenal 
breech-loaders of all imaginable sizes, from a quick-firing gun to 
the monster of 100 tens or more. The general public who read of 
foreign field-guns in the diaries of newspaper correspondents were 
always sceptical as to the system of gunmaking till recently in 
favour, and there has lately been manifested a keen anxiety both in 
the House and elsewhere that all our field batteries should be in 
possession of the new arm. Indeed, people seem now disposed 
to attach an almost exaggerated importance to the introduction 
of the 12-pounder, which we shall have presently to show is 
et some way from being the beau-ideal of a field-piece. The 
atest development of the muzzle-loader—namely, the 13- 
under, had a considerable fire-etfect, but there were dangers and 
inconveniences connected with its construction which were sufti- 
cient to militate against its general introduction. Its weight as 
a Horse Artillery gun was excessive, its great length rendered it 
more or less unwieldy, while its enlarged powder-chamber made it 
impossible for the sponge to search out the recesses of the bore 
Pm introduced a considerable element of danger to its detach- 
ment when a rapid fire was necessary. In power, accuracy, and 
rapidity of fire it was not greatly inferior to the newer type, 
while its projectile was practically much the same. The breech- 
loader, however, can be made to fire a larger charge without in- 
creasing the length of the powder-chamber, and better effect can 
thus be obtained. As regards strength and durability the ad- 
vantage is with the muzzle-loader, but not so to a very marked 
degree. The argument most effectively used for muzzle-loaders 
was that they necessarily consisted of fewer parts than breech- 
loaders, and that, therefore, not only had no complicated stores 
and spare parts to be taken into the field, but less care in the 
handling of the guns was necessary. It was maintained that for 
an artillery like our own, when guns, ammunition, and stores 
must be interchangeable, and be used in such various climates 
as those of our colonies and Indian Empire, simplicity is of 
greater importance than in the case of nations who rarely send 
their troops beyond the Continent. The most modern forms of 
closing the breech are, however, so simple, solidly constructed 
and serviceable as to almost entirely obviate this objection. 
The unquestionable advantage of the breech-loader lies in the 
fact that, by using it, increased safety can be obtained for the gun 
detachment. In loading a muzzle-loader, even of the obsolete types, 
some of the numbers had to expose themselves a good deal. With 
long, modern guns this danger was increased, and the protection of 
cover was of little avail to those loading the piece. Behind gun- 
pits or earth-works the detachment of a breech-loader may be all 
almost wholly under cover, while even in the open it is protected 
to a certain extent by the carriage in front of it. There are those 
who maintain that, in view of the increasing efficacy of small-arm 
fire, some protection in the shape of shields must be provided for 
the gunners at close ranges. Without discussing a point concern- 
ing which there is considerable variance of opinion, we may 
observe that such an innovation would be much more feasible, and 
could be made better use of, in the case of a breech-loading than 
a muzzle-loading gun. There are also some other practical advan- 
tages on service with breech-loaders which we may briefly notice. 


They can be easily unloaded, and the time-fuze can be readjusted 

It is easier to come into action with them already charged, and 
during a very rapid fire there is less chance of an accident than 
with the modern muzzle-loader of enlarged chamber and central 
vent. To proceed to a more detailed account of the new 1. 
pounder, which as regards power, velocity, and range is inferior 
to no light field-gun on the Continent, we may mention that its 
weight is 7 cwt., its length 7 feet 8 inches, its calibre 3 inches 

and that it is entirely composed of tough steel. It is rifled by 
means of twelve shallow grooves, which have an increasing twist 
for half the bore, from 1 turn in 120 calibres to 1 turn in 28, and 
then a uniform twist of 1 in 28 calibres for the outer half of the 
bore. It is chambered at the breech to a diameter of 3°625 inches 

so as to utilize as large a charge of powder as possible. The breech 
is closed by a solid breech-block swung on a hinge at the end of 
the bore. When the gun is being loaded, this is swung clear; when 
it is ready to be fired, the block is pushed in, and kept in its place by 
revolving it a quarter of a turn, which causes an interrupted male 
screw on the breech-block to bite into a female screw in the bore, 
Its charge is 4lbs. of a large-grained, slow-burning powder, 
which gives the high velocity of 1,700 feet a second to the shell, 
and at the same times generates lower pressures in the bore than 
is the case with the old powder known as R.L.G. 

While the gun is comparatively light, therefore, we find its 
muzzle velocity very high ; and this brings us to the great diff- 
culty with which the construction of high velocity ficld-guns is 
invested. The gun and carriage must not exceed a certain 
weight, in order that sufficient mobility should be preserved, 
Yet large powder charges and light guns and carriages bring 
about an altogether excessive recoil. This has to be counteracted 
by a system of brakes or hydraulic buffers, But in thus check- 
ing the evil we throw an enormous strain on the gun-carriage, 
and, moreover, cause a marked tendency on its part to “ jump.” 
This not only unduly tries its strength, but materially affects the 
accuracy of the gun. The attempt to produce the extra 100 feet 
, of initial velocity is what does the mischief. It is comparatively 
easy to construct a suitable field-carriage for a 1,600 feet velocity 
gun; but the last straw breaks the camel’s back, and a 1,700 feet 
gun demands a carriage constructed at great expense, and even 
then severely tries it. The wheels are destroyed by the enormous 
torsion due to the resistance being communicated from the tire 
through the spokes, and all parts of the carriage suffer likewise. 
Another disadvantage of high velocity is the uneven “ jump.” 
With a lower velocity and a carriage of the same weight the 
“jump” would much more uniform, inasmuch as it would 
necessarily be less, and the differences would decrease in the 
same proportion. The question is altogether a most complex 
one, and is a thorn in the side of the modern artillerist. It 
is impossible to strengthen the carriage without adding to its 
weight ; and even now the weight behind the team with our 
12-pounder is greater than with any other Horse Artillery 
gun in Europe. It would likewise be impossible to reduce the 
number of rounds carried—already none too many—or to lighten 
the equipment in any way. It is to be noticed, however, 
that in both the French and German armies the whole detach- 
ment of the Horse Artillery are mounted, while with us two 
numbers find seats on the limber. The reduction of weight 
caused by the removal of two lusty “limber gunners” would 
allow more weight to be put into the carriage, and still keep the 
total burthen below our present standard. If the present high 
velocity is to be maintained, this appears a reasonable solution of 
a knotty point. There are, however, murmurs that this same 
high velocity is, perhaps, hardly worth the candle, and that 
shrapnell is even more effective when fired with more moderate 
charges. The difficulties of providing a good time-fuze for the 
12-pounder have been very great, and results have, as regards 
shrapnell, hardly realized expectations. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that some moditication of existing arrangements may take 
place, and that, without losing in effect, we may be able to reduce 
the cause of many of the difficulties which surround the question 
Meanwhile it is gratifying to hear that the 12-pounder “shoots 
like a rifle,” that its mechanism has proved thoroughly service- 
able after several years’ use, and that it is more than a match for 
any field-gun we might have to face. 


FOUNDERS’ SHARES, 


A® has already been stated in these columns, the new system 
of Founders’ shares has hit the fancy of the investing and 
speculating public. In illustration of this we may state that the 
10/. Founders’ shares in one particular Company are quoted just 
now at 7,000/., and in another Company at 15,000/.; while the 
12. Founders’ shares are quoted from 140/. in one case, up to 
7ool. in another. At the same time the system is criticized very 
severely by many people, some even going so far as to say that it 
is hardly honest. That is of course absurd. ‘The obligation resting 
upon promoters of joint-stock Companies is plain enough. They 
are bound to take reasonable care, in the first place, to satisfy 
themselves of the value of the property which they offer to sell . 
the public; and they are bound, in the second place, to lay al 
material facts before the public, neither suggesting anything false 
nor suppressing anything true, so that an intending subscriber may 
have full materials before him to judge what the securities ar@ 


worth. If the promoters do this, they clearly are not guilty 
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dishonesty. On the other hand, the advocates of the system con- 
tend that*it affords a guarantee to investors superior to any other. 
If, for example, promoters sell a property or business for cash, they 
may have perfectly honourable reasons for doing so ; but they are 
open to the suspicion that they do not themselves believe the pro- 

rty or business to be worth the price they ask for it. At all 
events, having obtained the money, it does not matter to them 
whether the Company afterwards succeeds or fails. Again, even 
where promoters take payment partly in cash and partly in shares, 
they probably secure in money all that they had already laid out, 
od, Ys consequently stand to lose only expected profits. But 
in the Founders’ shares system the promoters usually receive no 

yment in cash. The ordinary plan is to issue only a small 
numberof Founders’ shares-—say, a thousand 1/. shares for every 
100,000/. of share capital. The holders of the Ordinary shares 
are entitled to a preferential dividend of 5, 7, or 10 per cent., as 
the case may be. And only when this preferential dividend is 

id are the holders of the Founders’ shares entitled to anything. 
The more usual plan is that they are to get half the surplus 

fits. Therefore, it is contended the promoters give the strongest 
f of their own belief in the goodness of the business they ask 
the public to subscribe to. There is a certain amount of force in 
this contention; but it must not be pushed too far, as will be 
seen when we refer to existing shares at a premium. Meantime, 
we would point out that very often no property or actual business 
issold. «A Company is formed and offered for subscription to the 
ublic nut to purchase land, or mines, or concessions, or patents, 
ut itself to create and carry on a business. What is really sold, 
then, is an idea, suggestion, or project. It may turn out profit- 
able ; but if it does, it has to be made so by the capital subscribed 
by the Ordinary shareholders and by the skill of the managers 
appointed. In such a case as this—and it is the more frequent 
case—Where Founders’ shares are created, it would seem only 
reasonable that some limit should be fixed to what the holders of 
Founders’ shares are entitled totake. Either they should receive 
half the surplus profits only for a definite number of years, or 
there should be a maximum beyond which they should not be 
entitled to participate in any one year. Of course, even in such a 
case there is no ground for charging the founders with dishonesty. 
The public know what they are agreeing to, and, if they do not 
think the price too high, it would hardly be reasonable to expect 
that the vendors should be more particular. But in the interest 
of the public we would point out that, where no actually existin 
property is sold, they should insist upon fixing some limit beyon 
which the holders of Founders’ shares should not be entitled to 
participate in future profits. 

The system of Founders’ shares, then, is liable to abuse, like 
every other, but it is not necessarily dishonest. Even, however, 
where a Company formed upon this plan is conceived in good 
faith, the system is dangerous. Every Company properly 
managed ought to make some provision for deterioration. Ma- 
chinery wears out, mines are apt to become exhausted, and trade 
itself is now and then diverted from one channel to another. 
Therefore, there ought to be formed in every Company a sinkin, 
fund of some kind or other. Further, it is to be borne in min 
that great prosperity cannot be expected to last for ever. There 
are perpetual ups and downs in trade. Besides, if a Company 
declares very high dividends, it is likely to attract such competition 
as will quickly reduce its profits. A well-managed Company, 
then, will build up a reserve fund to provide against contingencies. 
But how can there be a sinking fund or a reserve fund formed 
where Founders’ shares exist? As the holders of Founders’ 
shares postpone their claim to participation in profits until the 
Ordinary shareholders have received the percentage agreed upon, 
the spirit of the contract requires that the surplus should be fuily 
distr buted. The promoters evidently intend that this shall be 
done. They appoint the first directors, and in doing so it may be 
expected that they will select men on whom they can count to 
carry out their intention. The probability, therefore, is, that where 
Founders’ shares exist the profits will be divided up to the last 

nny. It is, therefore, eminently desirable in the interests of 

e Ordinary shareholders that in Companies with Founders’ 
shares a provision should be inserted in the articles of association 
for the gradual accumulation both of a sinking fund and of a 
reserve fund. But perhaps the strongest objection of all to this 
Founders’ shares system is that it almost inevitably fosters 
egg and improper manipulation of the stock markets. 

sually, when a Company of this kind is brought out, only half 
the shares are at first issued. The Ordinary share capital, for 
example, is fixed at 200,000/., let us say, in shares of 12. 
each, and 100,000/. is first issued, the intention being to issue 

remaining half of the capital by-and-bye. The holders 
of the Founders’ shares, who are the promoters and their 
friends, have a very strong interest indeed to rig the market, and 
Taise the Ordinary shares to a premium. If they do this, and 
ioe the shares at a premium for a considerable time, they will 
Probably be able to issue the second half of the capital at a pre- 
mum. If they are, the premium is a clear profit, and it is divi- 
tible between the Ordinary shareholders and the holders of the 
Founders’ shares, if it is large enough to leave a surplus after the 
_ srcentage is paid to the Ordinary shareholders. Except 
Where there is an actual or virtual monopoly, the business must 
€xtraordinary indeed which can yield dividends of, let us say, 10 
See for any length of time. It is not to be presumed, there- 
¢, that the promoters expect to receive much dividend on 
their Founders’ shares from the business for which ostensibly the 


Company is created. Their real calculation is that the future 
issue of shares will be made at a premium, and that out of this 
premium they will receive very large returns. The system, then, 
in its very nature fosters improper manipulation of the stock 
markets, and undue speculation. And it is this which constitutes 
the strongest objection to the system—not the supposed dishonest 
arrangement, or the undue claim to participation in profits. The 
objection might be removed either by an express renunciation on 
the part of the holders of Founders’ shares of any claim to partici- 
pation in profits arising out of the issue of shares at a premium, 
or by the prohibition, at the outset, of the practice of issuing 
shares at a preminm. Until something of the kind is done cautious 
investors will do well to look with distrust upon all Companies 
with Founders’ shares. The presumption is that the market will 
be rigged for the purpose of extracting profits from unwary 
investors. 

There is another way still in which speculation is stimulated 
by Founders’ shares. At the present time issuing houses scarcely 
ever venture to bring out new loans or Companies until they 
have had them either wholly or largely underwritten—that is to 
say, until middlemen undertake, in case the public should not 
subscribe, themselves to take and pay for either the whole or a 
considerable part of the new issue. As these middlemen do net 
enter into this arrangement in the character of investors—on the 
contrary, as they desire that they should be called upon to pay 
for little or none of the new bonds or shares-—they must, of course, 
be induced to underwrite by the offer of some advantage which 
the general public do not get. Formerly they were generally 
given the shares or bonds at a discount of, say, 5 or 10 per cent. ; 
but now Founders’ shares are found to be more attractive. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a person agrees to underwrite a thousand 
11. shares, and is given as a compensation one or two Founders’ 
shares. If the underwriter is lucky, and the public subscribe 
for the whole of the shares, he has his one or two Founders’ 
shares for practically nothing, and he may be able to sell 
them for 200/. or 300/. apiece immediately. Even in the worst 
case, where the public do not subscribe, and he is called upon 
to pay for the thousand shares underwritten by him, he still a 
his one or two Founders’ shares to reduce the sum by which 
he is out of pocket. The Founders’ shares, at all events, are sure 
to be at a premium, and may be saleable immediately, perhaps, at 
200/. each. If they are kept longer, they may be sold at a still 
higher price. This plan undoubtedly facilitates the issues of 
new Companies that are coming out in such numbers at present. 
And by so doing it encourages reckless, and even fraudulent, pro- 
motion. We do not mean, of course, that in every case where 
there are Founders’ shares the promotion of the Company is 
either reckless or fraudulent. But reckless and fraudulent pro- 
moters are encouraged to prey upon the public by the fact that 
Founders’ shares are in such request at present, that by offering 
them to premium-hunters with ready money at command they 
are able to induce them to underwrite with very little previous 


inquiry. 


RACING. 


W* thought it would come! Ten-thousand-pound stakes 
are no longer to be confined to weight-for-age races, for a 
handicap of that value is to be run for at Leicester in 1891 by 
three-year-olds. The example made by Donovan and Ayrshire of 
the monster weight-for-age races this season induces the m 
ment of Leicester races to believe that a handicap of high value 
will be a welcome variety to many owners. The Secretary, in 
recommending the race, points out that, if the stipulated number 
of subscriptions is made, the owner of every horse left in after 
the 1st of January in the year the race is to be run will practi- 
cally have 200 to 1 laid against his horse, which in these days of 
post-betting will be a decided advantage; and, better still, that 
“upon the broad principle of handicapping every horse should 
have an equal chance, in contradistinction to the weight-for-age 
system of racing.” And this after all the preaching against 
handicapping that has been expended upon this unwilling genera- 
tion! A handicap of 10,000/. will, indeed, be worth “ readying ” 
a horse for, and the aforesaid 200 to 1 will afford such satisfactory 
hedging that we think it likely the Leicestershire Royal Handicap 
may “commend itself to the notice ” of many owners of racehorses. 
Whether it will be of any material assistance to the reformers 
who are at present endeavouring to cleanse the Augean stable 
of the Turf is quite another question. 

Since the famous Bend Or case, no objection against the 
winner of a race has excited so much attention as that which was 
lodged six days after the Cesarewitch against Primrose Day. 
There were rumours of some such possibility during the settling 
at the betting clubs on the Monday after the Second October 
Meeting, and one or two firms of bookmakers refused to pay over 
the race until all doubts on the subject should be dispelled. The 
bulk of the Cesarewitch bets, however, were settled without 
much hesitation, and the announcement of an objection, on the 
Wednesday, came like a thunderclap. Then came five days of 
agony ; but on the Monday of the Houghton week, just before 
the racing began, it was announced that the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club had overruled the objection, and the immediate 
effect was to make Primrose Day a stronger favourite for the 
Cambridgeshire, 
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If proof were needed that there are valuable stakes to be picked 
up in these days by second-rate horses, we might point to the 
Great Sapling Plate at Sandown. This race was worth 1,000/., 
and the winner, Gallivanter, had just been handicapped for 
another race .30 lbs. below the best of his year. This colt, who 
cost 300 on asa yearling, is by Galliard out of a Speculum 
mare, and therefore strongly inbred to Blacklock, both his sire 
and his dam having been direct descendants of Voltaire, while 
his grandsire was himself inbred to that horse. The Orleans 
Nursery Handicap of sool., which was run for an hour later, 
had a field of fourteen, and, according to the published esti- 
mate of the official handicapper at Newmarket, the class repre- 
sented was almost as good as that of the Great Sapling Plate. 
Sir J. Duke's Swallowfield was a strong favourite, on the strength 
of his good second to Lightfoot for the Kempton Park Champion 
Nursery Handicap of 1,000/. The race, however, fell to Mr. 
C. J. Blake’s Killowen, who started at 10 to 1 and won by half a 
length from Bert, from whom he was receiving 5 lbs.; while 
Swallowfield, who was receiving 7 lbs. from Bert, was beaten by 
a neck for second place. A field of only half a dozen ran 
for the Hersham Two-Year-Old Stakes of 500/. on the Friday. 
Of these, Mr. Maple’s Barbette was entered to be sold for 1,000/,, 
and consequently had to give from 9 lbs. to 12 lbs. to each of her 
opponents. Nevertheless, odds were laid upon this filly, who 
was believed to be about 2 st. below first class, and she won 
“with ridiculous ease by a length and a half.” The Temple 
Handicap of 500/. produced a very pretty race. There was 
a field of eighteen, and Mr. Maple’s The Gloamin’ was made 
the favourite. The horses kept in a compact body for a long 
way. When they had run about half the course, Lord Dudley’s 
Maskery, an outsider at 14 to 1, took a slight lead, attended by 
Mr. H. Milner’s Athol Lass, the second favourite. Maskery, 
admirably ridden by G. Barrett, won by half a length, while 
Admiral Benbow, who came with a rush at the end, finished 
three-quarters of a length in front of Athol Lass. 

The stakes on the first day of the Newmarket Houghton Meet- 
ing were not so valuable as those of the previous Thursday and 
Friday at Sandown. Now that the Cambridgeshire is postponed 
until the Thursday, it would be well to introduce some new race 
of value in the early part of the week. Without doubt the 
Newmarket authorities can be tolerably certain of obtaining 
large entries for trifling stakes at a place where so many horses 
are trained, as was proved on the Monday by the long list of 
nominations for the 100/. and 200/. Plates, for one of which there 
were no less than forty-three horses entered; but, if racing 
between horses of a good class be any object, prizes worth running 
for ought to be offered. For the Houghton Handicap on the 
first day, Colonel Forester’s Ice was put in at the absurd weight, 
for a five-year-old, of 5 st. 13 lbs.; yet it was believed that Whistle 
Jacket, who had shown himself about 17 or 18 lbs. inferior to 
Noble Chieftain and Mephisto, would be able to give her 35 lbs. 
The heavy state of the course upset all calculations of the 
prophets ; the first favourite, Whistle Jacket, was beaten be- 
fore he had run half-way, and Boule d'Or, a three-year-old 
by Bend Or, carrying 6st. 1 lb., and an outsider at 16 to 1, 
made all the running and won by a head from Harlow, while 
Ice was third. The winner was ridden by a promising young 
German jockey named Pache. Ram Lal, a good-looking chestnut, 
or chestnut-roan, with a white face and white legs, by Bend Or's 

at rival, Robert the Devil, won the Rous Nursery. It was a 

utiful race, as he barely won by a head from L’Abbé Morin, 
who was only a neck in front of Roraima. Here, again, backers 
were in error, as they had made Tostig the favourite and 
allowed the winner to start at 10 to 1. Neither quantit 
nor quality, at least so far as public form was cmeniael, 
were well represented for the Criterion Stakes on the Tuesday ; 
yet there are few better-looking two-year-olds than the winner, 
the Duke of Westminster's Blue Green, a powerful, rich dark-bay 
colt by Beadsman out of an own sister to St. Simon. On a pre- 
vious occasion he had shown temper; now he ran kindly enough, 
and the improvement which he has recently made may be under- 
stood when it is remembered that at Ascot he was unplaced to 
Keythorpe ; for now, with only 41bs. more between them, Key- 
thorpe was unplaced to Blue Green. Nearly everybody thought 
that Strawberry Hill had won the Criterion Nursery; but it 
turned out that the race had in reality been won by Mr. L, de 
Rothschild’s Polonius, on whom T. Loates stole up on the oppo- 
site side of the course, and won by a head. People were so 
occupied in discussing this unexpected result as to forget that 
only twenty minutes, instead of thirty, were allowed between the 
last two races, and Fear Disgrace and Hayraddin had fought out 
a close finish before there was time to bet on either of them—a most 
unusual occurrence on a racecourse. 

The victory of Baron Rothschild’s Le Nord for the Dewhurst 
Plate was something more than a confirmation of the supe- 
riority which he showed to Alloway for the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster; for in that race, when very hard pressed to run 
Riviera to a head, he had only finished three-quarters of a 
length in front of Alloway at even weights, whereas now he 

ave Alloway 4 lbs. and beat him very easily indeed by a 
ength, This showed that he had improved since Doncaster, 
and consequently Signorina’s hollow victory over him by three 
lengths for the Middle Park Plate appeared a greater performance 
than ever. This reminds us that the best two-year-old in France 
this season is also a filly—M. Ephrussi’s Alicante, a chestnut 
filly by Hermit out of Madeira—and, if she meets Signorina for 


the Grand Prix de Paris next year, there ought to be an interest. 


race. 

"Phere was a decidedly better class of horses this year in the 
field for the Cambridgeshire than in that for the Cesarewitch, 
and it was a far more satisfactory race in many ways. As soon 
as the weights appeared, early in September, the prophets almost 
unanimously recommended Colonel North’s bay filly, Philomel 
who had distinguished herself last year in Ireland as the pro- 
bable winner. As she had been unplaced in the two only races in 
which she had run this year, and was handicapped to give 2 st, 
1 lb. toa filly of her own age—who, by the way, subsequently won 
the Cesarewitch—it seemed a bold thing to make her first favourite, 
On public form alone, we think no one would have entertained the 
idea of backing her, with 8 st. 1 lb. to carry; and, although she 
stood at one time at 12 to 1, she started at 50. The first race, 
after the publication of the weights, to affect the Cambridgeshire 
betting to any very marked extent was the Eleventh Great Foal 
Stakes at the First October Meeting. For this stake Mr. J. V, 
Laurance’s bay filly, Wishing Gate, beat Pioneer, the first 
favourite and the winner of the St. James’s Palace Stakes of 
1,800/. at Ascot, by three lengths. She is a deep-bodied, power- 
ful, and well-shaped filly on short legs, and it was at one time 
thought that, with 7st. 6lbs—or 9 lbs. less than Philomel—to 
carry, she had a brilliant prospect of winning the Cambridge- 
shire, so she was made first favourite. On the 3rd of October, 
however, it was rumoured that she had been beaten in a trial, 
and she went down at once to 25 to I in the betting, to return 
by degrees to 14 at the start. At the same weight as Wishing 
Gate stood Captain Llewellyn Jones's Theophilus, « good-looking, 
if not exactly very stylish, colt, by Arbitrator out of Theodora. 
In a race at Liverpool this year he had beaten Morglay, who in 
his turn had beaten Miguel, the second in both the Derby 
and the St. Leger; yet Theophilus was handicapped for the 
Cambridgeshire at the same weight as Davenport, who, sub- 
sequently to the publication of the weights, finished three 
lengths behind Miguel for the St. Leger, and appeared, on 
this form, to be decidedly inferior to Theophilus, so the latter 
started at 9 to 1, while 33 to 1 was laid against Davenport. 
Goldseeker’s City and Suburban form had been excellent ; yet in 
three other races, although he had been much overweighted, he 
had not run up to the expectations of his backers, more especially 
when, with 3 to 1 laid on him, he was beaten by Redsand when 
giving 11 lbs. more than weight for age. If a little long from the 
saddle to the hip, he has excellent shoulders, strong loins, powerful 
quarters, and short legs; and it was necessary that he should be 
both swift and powerful if he was now to win under 8 st. 12 Ibs. 
in heavy ground. Zanzibar's claims rested upon her form of last 
year, when she won the Sussex and the Nassau Stakes at Good- 
wood ; for this season she had only run once, and was then un- 
placed ; but at 7 st. 7 lbs. she was fairly treated for a four-year- 
old. She is, however, very small—probably little more than 
fifteen hands in height, nor is she particularly strong for her size. 
She was a leading favourite once, at 12 to 1; but a temporary 
lameness interfered with her work, and she started at 100 to I. 
Like Zanzibar, Belle Mahone had not run up to her three-year- 
old form this year, having been unplaced in each of her three 
races, and she was put into the Cambridgeshire at the same 
weight as Zanzibar, who had been unplaced to her at even weights 
a year ago at Doncaster. She, again, is on a small scale ; but.she 
is beautifully moulded, and has great depth of girth for her size. 
Another four-year-old at the same weight, was Caerlaverock, a 
fine, handsome colt, if just a trifle “leggy,” who had won the 
Corinthian Plate at Goodwood ; and considering the form shown 
at the First October Meeting by St. Helen, he did not do badly in 
giving her 10 lbs. and running her to a head at Doncaster; but 
we shall refer to him again presently. Some backers like the 
mystery of a “dark ” horse, and for these the great, raking, power- 
ful, if rather plain, three-year-old filly Claribelle, who had not 
run before in public this season, but had shown winning form 
last year, was just to their taste, with the nice weight of 6 st. 7 lbs, 
and 20 to 1 laid against her. 

The exceedingly easy victory of Primrose Day in the Cesare- 
witch considerably altered the aspect of the Cambridgeshire. So 
hollow was her victory that it was believed she would be but 
little hindered for the Cambridgeshire by the stone extra which 
she had earned by winning the Cesarewitch ; for she had appeared 
to win that race with quite a couple of stone in hand. She 
started favourite at 5} to 1, and her stable companion, Judith, a 
three-year-old that had won a handicap at Epsom during the 
Derby week, and was now carrying only 5 st. 12 lbs., was a good 
deal backed at 25 to 1. Another race at the Second October 
Meeting which affected the position in the betting-market of a 
Cambridgeshire candidate was the Great Challenge Stakes. The 
favourite, Heaume, won easily, as was expected ; but Caerlaverock, 
who started at 10 to 1, gave the very brilliant, but equally un- 
certain, Noble Chieftain, who started at 11 to 8, a most decisive 
beating at even weights for second place, and he started fourth 
favourite for the Cambridgeshire. Laureate’s third to Donovan 
for the Newmarket Stakes had been better than Davenport's for 
the St. Leger, and for the Hastings Plate he had given Freemason 
1olbs. and run him to aneck. If a little awkward in his slow 
paces, he had grand action in his gallop ; but it was thought that 
his feet were too small to do him justice in such heavy groune. 
We may observe here that, in order to counteract this defect as 
far as possible, his trainer ran him with no plates on his feet. He 
seemed fairly treated enough at 7st. 9 lbs. As a two-y 
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he had run Theophilus to a head when giving him a stone, and 
pow he was to give him only 3 lbs., so that, unless their relative 
form had greatly changed, he was bound to beat him. Never- 
theless, Theophilus was the better favourite. Shillelagh, the 
winner of the Royal [unt Cup at Ascot last year, had only been 
gut once this season, and he had 8st. 11b. to carry. A great 
compliment was paid to Prince Soltykoff’s Mephisto when he 
was handicapped at 8 st. 12 lbs; but he was said to have done 

t things in a trial with Sheen and Gold. For the last three 
years Martley had been a ruinous horse to backers ; this, how- 
ger, was said to be his opportunity under the light impost, for a 
five-year-old, of 6st. 12 lbs., and at the start he became a strong 
second favourite at 7 to 1. Others thought that the great, giratfe- 
necked, weight-carrying Rejected, with his large, flat feet, would 
do well over the heavy course; but 8 st. 7 lbs. was a heavy weight 
even for so big and powerful a horse to carry. The once famous 
Réve d’Or’s day was generally supposed to be over ; nevertheless, 
she was looking well and fairly muscular, and, for a five-year- 
old of such celebrity, she was favourably handicapped at 7 st. 10 lbs. 
Mr. W. J. Legh’s Ronda, a plain filly with bent hocks, was backed 
at 20 to 1, as she was the chosen representative of the stable 
which contained Veracity and Danbydale, who had been for a 
short time first favourite, but was scratched long before the race. 

At this time of year, mists, dark clouds, or rain too often 
make it difficult to see racing well; but fortunately the light 
was excellent when the twenty-one starters for the Cam- 
bridgeshire got off, after a couple of failures. It was a good start, 
and when they had settled down in their gallop, Claribelle took a 
clear lead and made the running, as she well might with her 

t size and light burden. Judith also was well in front, 
although her stable companion, the first favourite, appeared to be 
outpaced from the start. Before reaching the Bushes, Philomel 
and Mephisto were beaten, and a like fate befell Goldseeker on the 
crest of the hill, where, on the contrary, Theophilus, Laureate, 
and Martley rapidly improved their positions. No horse, with 
any apparent chance, was now left in the race with more than 7 st. 
glbs. on its back, and the state of the ground may have been 
the chief cause of the early defeat of the heavily-weighted 
division. In descending the hill, Claribelle, who was. still 
leading, did not move so freely as she had done on level ground, 
and, rolling a little in her action, she slackened her pace, and was 
caught by Laureate and Theophilus. The trio ran together into 
the Abingdon Bottom, with Martley next to them, That horse 
appeared to be “ pulling double,” but, just as he looked most dan- 
gerous, he collapsed quite suddenly, like the rank knave that he 
is On ascending the hill Laureate obtained the lead, and held 
it to the end, winning the Cambridgeshire by two lengths from 
Claribelle, who was but a head in front of Theophilus, Martley 
being fourth, Wishing Gate fifth, and the first favourite and 
winner of the Cesarewitch only ninth. The result was an exact 
confirmation of Latreate’s superiority to Theophilus as a two- 
year-old, and the winner’s performance was a very fair one, 
although nothing remarkable. There was a difference of opi- 
nion as to the manner in which he was handled; for while 
Warne’s riding was praised by some judges, others considered 
that he finished rather wildly. Laureate is a muscular though 
not very big-boned colt, of a golden chestnut colour, and he is 
much in-bred to Touchstone, as his sire, Petrarch, is in-bred on 
both sides to that horse within the third degree, while his 
granddam, Feronia, had two strains of Touchstone blood, one 
Within the third and one within the fourth degree. He started 
at 20 to 1, and it is reported that his owner won something 
like 40,000/. in bets by his victory. 

On the same afternoon the Duke of Hamilton’s Loup was un- 
expectedly beaten for the Glasgow Stakes by Mr. Abington’s 
Touchwood, who had been considered about 16lbs. his inferior. 
If Loup’s weight for the Free Handicap was correct, this would 
make fete! within two or three pounds of Semolina and 
Right-Away, which it is difficult to believe. This was the last 
trace of the day; but the first, the Troy Stakes, had been an 
even greater surprise, for after odds of 5 to 1 had been laid upon 
Mr. Rose’s Lottie Smith against the Duke of Beaufort’s Carabinier, 
the pair ran a dead-heat. The stakes were divided and so were 
the bets; but in the latter case it meant a heavy loss to the layers 
of odds, for according to the laws of betting the money wagered 
had to be added together and then equally divided. 

_ On the last day, which began with brilliant sunshine and ended 
m torrents of rain, San Marino followed Savant’s example of 
last year by winning the Feather Plate as a two-year-old over 
More than two miles—a terrible course for a filly of that age. 
Odds were laid on General Byrne’s Amphion for the Free Handi- 
Cap, in spite of the weight he was allowing his opponents, which, 
&8 the event proved, was more than he could do in one instance, 
a8 the Duke of Westminster's thick-set and, according to some, 
hoisy chestnut colt, Ormuz, beat him by two lengths at 23 lbs., 
after starting at 10 to 1. At the weights it was scarcely a dis- 
grace to Amphion, especially with such heavy going. Ormuz 
© was once regarded as more or less of a failure, has now 
Won about 2,326/. in stakes. There was a very r race 
for the Jockey Club Cup, as the Duke of Beaufort’s big 
ck colt, Benburb, had not the ghost of a chance against 

Mince Soltykoff’s Sheen. Lord Dudley’s beautiful filly, For- 

ble, was a far better favourite than the Duke of Portland's 

lina for the Free Handicap for Two-year-olds, although she 
was her 5 lbs. Here, again, it is probable that the “ hold- 
ng” condition of the course accentuated the extra weight ; for 


Semolina won, after a fine race, by three-quarters of a length, 
bringing up her winnings in stakes to 9,285/., and her owner's, 
during the last two seasons, to over 100,000/, In the next and 
last race of the meeting the extra weight once more told its tale 
in the heavy ground by preventing the Duke of Westminster's 
Blue Green, the winner of the Criterion Stakes, from beating 
Baron Rothschild’s Vermillon. There was 10 Ibs. between them, 
and after a grand race the pair ran a dead-heat. It may be worth 
while to notice the sales of Chitabob for 11,000/., of Enterprise, 
the winner of the Two Thousand of 1887, for 5,000/.; of White- 
friar, to go to Germany, for 4,000/.; of Indian Prince, who ran 
third to Ormuz in the race just mentioned, for 2,000/., to go to 
Buenos Ayres ; and the reported refusals of 10,000/. for Barcaldine 
and 20,000/. for Signorina, a price which was said to have 
been offered and refused also for Riviera in June. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO—THE GAUR. 


A® exceptionally important addition to the Zoological Society's 

collection has been made during the last week by the safe 
arrival in Regent’s Park of a young Gaur (Bos gaurus) from 
Pahang, Malay Peninsula, presented by Sir Cecil C. Smith, 
K.C.M.G. This animal, which is the “bison” of Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen, is not only “new to the collection,” but is the first of 
its kind that has been seen alive in Europe, and its arrival is 
viewed with more than ordinary interest, owing to the fact that 
it belongs to a race which is said to be of such an untamable 
disposition, that no member of it has yet lived for any length of 
time in captivity, however young it may have been when cap- 
tured. The present animal is a young bull, presumably about two 
years old, and is one of a herd of gaurs taken in April last by the 
Sultan of Pahang, or, to be more correct, under his direetion. 
We gather the following facts relating to the capture from an 
extremely interesting letter which appeared in the Singapore Free 
Press and in the Fiedd, and which was apparently written by an 
eyewitness. It appears that the Sultan, having conceived the 
idea of capturing a herd of gaurs, chose for the site of 
his undertaking a long narrow neck of land, skirted on three 
sides by the river, about a mile in length and half a mile 
wide at its junction with the mainland, which was known 
to be a favourite resort of a herd of these animals, which were 
accustomed to come down from the high hills at the burst of 
the monsoon and take up their quarters there. Having estab- 
lished himself in the baal with about 1,500 men, 
he set them to work to build a strong fence to enclose the 
whole promontory, with the exception of the side next to the 
mainland, which was to be left open for the gaurs to enter; 
before the fence was half finished, however, the animals un- 
expectedly arrived, and it ‘vas only by dint of excessively 
hard work that the fence was completed and they were secured. 
The next day a small pen about twenty yards square was 
constructed within the enclosure, about fifty yards from the 
river, and into this the whole herd, consisting of twenty-four 
head, was, with considerable difficulty, finally driven. The scene 
which ensued appears to have been a most extraordinary one, 
and we quote the account of it verbatim :—“ It was a magnificent 
sight to see these great beasts congregated together, and it is 
doubtful whether a similar spectacle has ever been witnessed 
before by a European, or indeed by any one. Terrified by the 
noise of the beaters and wild with fear, the great creatures ap- 
peared almost mad,and rushed about attacking each other with 
indescribable fury. Luckily a deep drain had been cut alongside 
the barricade, and this prevented their charging it, otherwise 
they would have speedily liberated themselves. As it was, they 
continued to charge and fight like demons, amidst the yells and 
cheers of the excited crowd, until at nightfall ten of the noble 
beasts lay dead or dying. Two more succumbed during the night, 
and it was a pitiable sight next morning to see the twelve 
survivors all jaded and gory, utterly exhausted, but still vicious 
and‘game.’” Ultimately these twelve survivors, by being driven 
in single file down a narrow alley about five feet wide between 
strong fences erected for the purpose, were safely caged and 
floated on covered bamboo rafts down the river to Pekan, the 
capital of Pahang, and one of them—the animal now in the Zoo 
—was presented to Sir C. C. Smith, the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, by whom it has been sent to England. 

The gaur, which extends its range from Ilindostan through 
the Indo-Chinese countries to the Malay Peninsula, is the largest 
and fiercest of wild cattle, and is said to be not only untamable, 
but so fierce that it will hold its own against the tiger. It grows 
to an enormous height, bulls measuring eighteen hands at the 
withers being apparently not uncommon; and specimens have 
been sbi 9 on the authority of well-known sportsmen, which 
far exceeded even this great height. For example, one killed by 
Mr. Ditmas stood not less than 20 hands 3} ins., or 6 ft. 11} ins., 
at the withers; and as, like the well-known gayal, it has a 
ridge running along the middle of the back, it appears even 
taller; Mr. Ditmas’s bull measured 7 ft. 3} ins. to the top of 
this dorsal ridge. The back is curiously arched, wpor ig Men 
fairly continuous curve from the nose to the base of the tail. 
skull is massive, and is surmounted by a large semi-cylindrical 
crest, rising above the base of the horns. The muzzle is large 
and full. ‘The horns in the adult bull are, like the skull that 
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bears them, very strong and massive ; they extend outwards from 
the head, and the points are turned upwards and inwards.—A 
good head is shown at the Zoo, on the wall opposite the stall in 
which the gaur is confined.—The colour of the animals is a very 
deep brownish-black, with the exception of a light tuft on the 
forehead between the horns, anddour “white stockings.” There 
is no dewlap in either sex. 

“ Jack,” as the new arrival is called, is but a small beast, 
standing, as nearly as we can guess, between thirteen and fourteen 
hands. But ifit be true, as alleged, that the bull does not attain 
his full growth until his tenth year, he has plenty of time to 
reach even the enormous proportions that we have mentioned. 
At the present time he is in very bad condition, being indeed 
little more than a bag of bones, the result of his long journey, 
during which, for some reason which we cannot understand, he 
appears to have been fed principally on bananas and other fruit ; 
but we believe he already shows a marked improvement, and he 
certainly takes kindly to the good clover hay with which he is 
supplied, and appears to have settled down comfortably in his 
new quarters in the Antelope house, in the stall next to those 
occupied by the Indian cattle belonging to the Prince of Wales. 
He Ye no signs of wildness, in the sense of being frightened by 
his surroundings, but at the same time appears to be anything but 
an amiable character, as he will not allow his keeper to enter his 
stall, and has rather a startling trick of suddenly striking at the 
bars, in a very suggestive manner, when any one is looking at 
him. If, as we hope may be the case, he should live to maturity, 
it will be most interesting to watch his development, and 
especially to see whether constant care and attention will not 
have the effect of rendering him, if not tame, at least amenable 
to discipline. Should he, however, retain his present ferocity as 
he increases in size and weight, he will be anything but a pleasant 
animal to manage. 


THE ART CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 


HE National Association for the Advancement of Art and 
its application to Industry, which held its first Congress 
last F aa! in Liverpool, has, during the past week, been enjoying 
itself and enlightening the world in the city of Edinburgh. An 
omniscient American prophet warned those people in the United 
States who are thinking of following the example of the English 
Congress-going artists that the Edinburgh meeting was to be 
given over wholly to amateurs, and that all artists would 
certainly wash their hands of it. He has proved to be no better 
informed than the ordinary American correspondent in England 
who pretends to possess the most accurate information of the 
tastes and habits of every living person from Royalty down. 
Papers have been communicated to the Edinburgh Congress by 
Messrs. Briton Riviére, Watts, Hodgson, Horsley, Yeames, W. 
B, Richmond, and Onslow Ford, amongst Royal Academicians. 
The decorative artists have been represented by their prophets, 
Mr. William Morris and Mr. Walter Crane; Messrs. D. W. 
Stevenson, Hole, Mackay, and Wingate spoke for the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Amongst architects, Messrs. Statham, 
Blashill, Rowand Anderson, and Sedding read important papers. 
The interests of sculpture were discussed by Mr. Roscoe 
Mullins, Mr. Stirling Lee, and Mr. George Simonds. The pro- 
moters of Home Arts and Industries were present in great force. 
Three Art Professors attended the Congress as spectators, and 
finally the despised body of art critics was well represented 
by Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Spielmann. The foregoing cata~ 
logue of names will suffice to show that, so far from leading 
men in the world of art abstaining this year from taking part 
in the Congress, the reverse has been the case. On the other 
hand, Edinburgh does not possess a population comparable in 
number to that which throngs about the mouth of the Mersey, 
and the number of persons attending the Congress has shown 
a considerable falling off as compared with last year. Names and 
numbers are, however, of little importance. The questions that 
have to be mainly considered are what was said by the speakers 
and was it worth saying ? 

The Marquess of Lorne, in his presidential address, naturally 
disclaimed any intention of attempting to rival the masterly 
review of the present position of art in this country with whic 
the Liverpool Congress was opened by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
After briefly replying to those who object to the holding of any 
Congresses whatever, and especially of a Congress devoted to the 
discussion of problems connected with the development of art, he 

roceeded to review and discuss the opinions expressed at the 

iverpool Congress, and the more useful and practicable proposals 
there made. He criticized, not undeservedly, some of the archi- 
tectural monstrosities with which the grey metropolis of the 
North has of late encumbered herself; and, ina light and pleasant 
manner, he opened the way for the heavier professional discussions 
which were to follow. 

The solid business of the meeting began with Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s admirable address, wherein he stated, with great clear- 
ness and force, the different points of view from which a work 
of art is regarded by artists and the public. Artists ask first, 
“ How is it done?” The public inquires, “ What does it mean ? ” 
He then proceeded to discuss the effect of modern science upon 
art, and showed how the artist is often forced to sacrifice scientific 


in rapid motion are of little use to artists, because the artist paints 
for the human eye, and not for the delight of a drop-shutti 
camera. Mr. Riviére’s address will doubtless attract, as it de. 
serves, more attention from artists and the public than any other 
recent utterance by the prophets of art. 

Mr. G. F, Watts once more contributed to the Congress proceed- 
ings a paper full of suggestion. He lamented that art is not now- 
adays felt to possess any real and natural place amongst the con- 
stituents of our national dignity. The uglier the surroundings of 
life, the more need is there for art ; but the Puritanism of the past 
two centuries has killed out many artistic traditions which might 
now be flourishing ; only the pictorial art survives and produces 
pictures in unhealthy profusion. “ Art, child of leisure and the 
sun,” is, moreover, an essential thing for a people to produce if 
it has any ambition to be remembered as great by future genera- 
tions. Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage are little more than names, The 
artistic productions of otherwise forgotten Etruria keep her 
memory green to the present day. The self-same lesson was incul- 
cated by Mr. Philip Rathbone in a paper wherein he greatly railed 
against the dulness and blundering stupidity of Municipal 
Councils, and more especially the Town Council of Liverpool. If 
the experience of other cities is worth anything, the Piccadilly 
Omphalos, by which the Metropolitan Board of Works is to be 
commemorated as long as Aberdeen granite lasts, is likely to be 
surpassed in monstrosity by whatever the London County Council 
may hereafter, in its turn, create. 

st year the outsiders fell upon the Royal Academy, and 
denounced it and all its works. This year the Academicians 
have turned and rent South Kensington. The Government Ait 
Schools have failed, so said Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Horsley, and 
no one was found to disagree with them. The former speaker 
justly protested against the uniform and stereotyped system of 
education decreed by the existing laws. Mr. Horsley further and 
very justly criticized the action of the Government in me ay 
a foreigner, resident in England, both to design our coinage a 
to commemorate in bronze one of our greatest national heroes, 
But when he proceeded to protest against artists studying from 
the nude model, the audience vigorously protested, and a Quaker 
lady arose and tore his argument to ago 

More than one speaker, notably Mr. Onslow Ford, called for 
the appointment of a Minister of the Fine Arts, as though we 
were not already overburdened with Government interference. 
Socialism in one form or another is always liable to insinuate 
itself where two or three artists are gathered together. The 
Liverpool Congress laid itself very justly open to criticism on 
this score. Bookbinders who prided themselves on insinuating 
their souls into their bindings ; decorators not content with making 
good decoration, but primarily desirous (so they said) of giving 
expression to ideals too lofty for ordinary man—all sorts of un- 
wholesome faddists strutted for a while upon the novel st 
in a most unedifying manner. What they said has fortunately 
been printed, and has since received well-merited castigation. 
There was less of this kind of thing at Edinburgh. One 
speaker after another stated, in plain enough terms, that the 
first business of a craftsman is to attain mastery in his craft. 
However fine his ideals and moral aims may be, they are no 
compensation, they count for nothing in the balance if his 
execution be bad. If this is the case in the fine arts, it is 
much more so in decoration. If a painter may not reckon to 
his credit a noble conception, unless he is able to give it clear 
and beautiful expression, how much chance has a bookbinder 
of forgiveness, however great his homage for the author whose 
book he binds, if his binding be bad in itself? If the binding 
be good, the pages within it may be blank, and it will make 
no difference. Let it not be understood, however, that the 
Edinburgh Congress was pure of Socialism. It sinned in this 
respect, but it sinned less than its predecessor. An Art Con- 
gress is not a political platform, and its promoters must be 
warned not to let it become one, unless they desire that it be 
doomed to disruption and swiftly following death. The warn- 
ing has, however, been received, and will, no doubt, be acted 
upon. Socialism, in one form or another, is only too much of 
a political factor already. Socialist artists will find themselves 
most unwelcome guests in the large manufacturing towns, 
where their hosts are the bloated capitalists by whose foresight 
those towns have been made. 

To chronicle all the panaceas for Philistinism proposed by the 
various speakers at the Congress would be to make too great a 
demand upon a reader’s patience. Sir James Gowans, the Lord 
Dean of Guild, would form in every great city a Court of Taste, 
which should possess the power of veto _ the erection of any 
building judged by it to be hideous. hank Heaven, no such 
interference with public liberty is conceivably possible. More 
than one architect called for legislation to prevent any man from 
acting as an architect without a diploma granted by an established 
examining body. Is the examination craze destined to invade every 
ssible branch of human activity? Wiser was Mr. Statham in 
is excellent suggestions about the laying-out of towns. The 
distinction which he drew between the accidental picturesqueness 
of medieval cities, and the bungling and conscious imitations 0 
it which are in favour with certain people, was one which cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. The shortest distance between 
two points is the natural line for a street. No one would lay out 
a new town in level country with narrow crooked lanes. 
proportion between the height of houses and the width of the 


accuracy to artistic necessity. The photographs of animals caught 


street is likewise an important consideration. Many medieval 
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streets are notwithstanding their n-rrowness, but 
their builders would certainly have made them broad if they 
could. The limits imposed by walls of fortification necessarily 
cramped the space available for roadways—a matter of little 
jmportance when wheeled vehicles were few. We live under 
‘ferent conditions, and any art we have must arise out of, and 
harmonize with, those conditions. 
Mr. Yeames protested against exhibitions and competition 
rally, and dwelt, not without reason, upon their injurious 
upon art. But these, again, are the conditions under 
which artists have to work, and conditions of life can only 
be changed very gradually. If you want art, Mr. Ruskin 
used to say, you must turn your social system upside down 
and make the world a totally different kind of place from 
what it now is. The cart could not be set more accurately 
before the horse. No nation or people ever lived for art. 
Nations, like individuals, have to procure their bread and butter 
first, and when that is done may take their pleasure. Art 
has to come after the work of the world. The form it takes 
nds upon the nature of that work at a given date. Artists, 
of all people, have nothing to do with altering the conditions 
under which the world’s work is done. Their business is to pro- 
vide pleasure and delight for men in their hours of leisure. If 
they cannot do this, let them make way for others who can, and 
let them silently turn to some honest trade for a living. When 
Mr. Yeames protests against medal-hunting and the opportunities 
afforded for it by French exhibitions and the like, we are heartily 
at one with him; but the system of exhibition may indeed 
be much changed, but scarcely abolished. Modern needs demand 


It. 

Amongst the remaining papers, two by Mr. Starkie Gardner on 
technical subjects will be of permanent value in their printed 
form. What the sculptors had to say was likewise of interest ; 
but, as arule, they look for too much from Government patronage 
and legislative enactments. We do not expect, in the near 
future, to behold municipalities spending public funds upon 
sculptural decorations for public buildings. Sculpture must, in 
the main, strive to attract the attention of generous rich men. 
Undoubtedly it would be far wiser, and would keep the donor's 
memory far more green, if many of those who now leave legacies 
to demoralizing so-called philanthropic institutions were to ex- 
pend such sums upon the decoration of the cities within which 
their lives have been . The completion of the sculptured 
decoration of St. George's Hall would probably be a more 
actually useful work than the foundation of two orphan asylums. 
Architects, as Mr. Mullins suggested, would do well to provide 
plenty of space for sculpture in their buildings. Mr. Stirling Lee, 
ill treated as he has been by the Liverpool Corporation, has 
gained knowledge by bitter experience, and his paper, if read 
between the lines, was perhaps one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions which the Congress called forth. 

The foregoing brief epitome will suffice to show what were the 
tendencies which found chief expression at the Edinburgh Con- 

On all hands the cry was for better education of the 
public. In this matter artists must lead the way. The public 
taste always lags behind the taste of the artists at any given day. 
The better they educate themselves the more wide and enlightened 
will be the support they receive. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


qyae money market has been quiet throughout the week, with 
a gradual and steady rise in rates. Almost every day there 
were rumours that a large amount of gold would be sent to Brazil. 
But the rumours have not proved true, and, in fact, more gold 
has been received from abroad than has been exported. The 
withdrawals for Scotland, too, have proved smaller as yet than 
was anticipated. Still the reserve of the Bank of England is 
very low. The Scotch demand will amount to about three- 
quarters of a million, and at any moment there may be a 
— while imports on a considerable scale are not to 
ed for, unless the great financial houses again come to the 
rescue of the market. The probability appears to be, therefore, 
that the rates of interest and discount will continue to rise, and 
will be very firm all through this month. But the general im- 
pression at the same time is that there be be be serious 
stringency. Apparently the large coinage of silver this year is 
greatly dmminishing the demand thas would otherwise have fallen 
upon the London money market for coin. The rise in prices and 
wages necessitates a largely expanded coin circulation, and evi- 
dently the new silver has satisfied the demand toa greater extent 
than most people were pee to find. 
The price of silver has again risen considerably this week. 
Business was done on Thursday at as much as 433d. per oz. The 
demand for India, China, Japan, and Cochin China has been con- 
siderable all through the year. And it is expected that at the 
coming Session of Congress the amount of silver to be coined in 
the United States will be doubled. But the real cause of the 
Tecent rise is the buying by the Mint. As long as that buying 
continues the rise must go on. The half-sovereigns coined _pre- 
Viously to the present reign are now being withdrawn, and it is 


understood that those of the present reign will in due course also 


how far silver can take the place of half-sovereigns, the latter 

ny a much more costly coin. Silver obviously meets the needs 

of the working classes better than gold. But whether the well- 

to-do classes will be content to carry about much of the cumber- 

some silver coins remains to be seen. And it is to be anticipated 

that, if the silver circulation is very largely increased, there will 

before long be a loud outcry from the bankers. As long as trade 

is active silver will circulate freely; but, as soon as trade begins 

to fall off, it will be paid into the banks by their customers all 

over the country. If the banks could be sure that the Bank of 
England would take the silver from them, they need not trouble 

themselves. But is it likely that the Bank of England will do 

so? And, if it does not, what are the banks to do with a mass 

of coins which they can neither force again into circulation nor 
treat as a reserve ? 

The stock markets have continued quiet. The fortnightly 
settlement occupied the first three days, and, as yesterday was 
a holiday, business practically came to an end on Thursday 
evening. Therefore, few cared to enter into fresh engagements. 
On the Berlin Bourse, too, the monthly Liguidation was going on, 
and yesterday the Liquidation on the Paris Bourse began. All 
this exercised a temporary influence. A more permanent cause 
for the pause in speculation is the uncertainty respecting the 
money market, Then, again, speculation has been carried too 
far in Berlin. Prices everywhere are exceedingly high. The 
rise in prices and wages that is going on at home at abroad 
threatens to increase very considerably the working expenses 
of industrial Companics. And the proposed reorganization of 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Company has deepened the 
distrust of American railroad management. If bonds so lately 
brought out by one of the greatest London houses are worth no 
more than they are now represented to be, what is the value of 
any divisional bond of any American railroad Company ? So people 
are indignantly asking. And, consequently, an immense mass of 
American railroad bonds has been sold this week. Lastly, drought 
and over-speculation have combined to bring about a pause in the 
market for South African land and mining shares. Doubtless, 
too, the attention of the public is being diverted from the older 
securities to the shares of new Companies which are coming 
out in such multitudes, the newest fancy being Founders’ shares. 

Dealings in South African securities of all kinds have been on 
so large a scale for a long time past that practically it is found 
impossible to arrange the accounts at the ordinary settlements. 
Very many brokers and jobbers in consequence are weeks, and 
even months, behindhand in their settlements, and practically do 
not know how they actually stand. The difficulty, no doubt, is 
increased by the fact that this department of the Stock Exchange 
is not admitted to the Stock Exchange Clearing House. In any 
case the result is such a confusion that business has been greatly 
checked of late, and that many brokers are unwilling to continue 
theirrisks. The matter is attracting a good deal of attention this 
week, as one broker, unable to obtain delivery of shares purchased 
for aclient, bought them in the market, inflicting loss upon inno- 
h f th 

e opposition to the anes reorganization of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Rai road Company is growing stronger. 
The committee appointed to look after the interests of the bond- 
holders has had two interviews with Messrs, Baring Brothers & 
Co., from the second of which they came away very much dis- 
appointed, and even angry. The members are at present strongly 
indisposed to accept the plan, and it looks, consequently, as if it 
would be rejected by the British bondholders at all events, and 
that, therefore, a receiver will have to be appointed. The chief 
objections of the bondholders are: first, that the shareholders, 
who are nearly all Americans, are asked to bear no part of the 
loss, the whole of it being thrown upon the bondholders, who are 
in considerable numbers Europeans ; secondly, that the floati 
debt is placed on an equal footing with the bonded debt, which 
was supposed to have a priority; and, thirdly, that the treat- 
ment of the different classes of bondholders is not equitable. 

The County Council has this week appeared as a borrower for 
the first time. It proposes to raise a million of stock beari 
24 per cent. interest, the minimum price being 88. This woul 
yield just 2/. 16s. 9$d. per cent. e market, however, takes a 
more favourable view of the credit of the Council than it ventured 
to do itself. It observes that the Government Two and a Half 
per Cents are much higher, and therefore it argues that this new 
stock is entirely too cheap. The result is that, even before the 
time for tendering has come, there is a premium of 3}. If the 
allotments are at this latter price—that is 91}—the yield will 
be under 23 per cent. It would be interesting to know who 
are the eager buyers of this stock. It seems hardly credible that 
bona fide investors are satisfied with a yield of less than 2? per 
cent. for their money. 

The iron “boom” continues. All manufactured branches of 
the steel and steel iron trades are exceedingly active. It is said 
that orders are so numerous that new ones cannot be executed for 
a considerable time to come, and the demand, therefore, for pig 
iron is steadily increasing. It is predicted, indeed, that the 
diminution in the stocks will be on an extraordinary scale during 
the current month. The demand for coal, too, is greatly in- 
creasing. The workpeople, seeing this extraordinary improve- 
ment, are very naturally demanding a rise of wages, and the 
demand is very generally being conceded. At the same time, 
the workpeople are asking for shorter hours of labour, On this 


‘be withdrawn, And the Chancellor of the Exchequer is seeing 


point the employers are much more likely to stand out, And it 
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is possible that a dispute may, therefore, arise. In any case, the 
rise in wages, together with the great increase in the demand, 
caused the price of Scotch pig iron to rise at one time this week 
to a little over 3/. a ton. There has since been a slight decline. 
But the expectation is that the advance will continue. The 
trade is very active upon the Continent, more particularly in 
Germany, and a decided improvement has likewise set in in the 
United States. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ Mr. McLean’s Gallery the annual winter exhibition is not 


crowded with works, but contains few examples which are 
Unfortunately, the two largest and most 
prominent pictures it is out of our power to commend. It is 
simply deplorable to find Sir John Millais willing to exhibit 
such a production as his “ Afternoon Tea” (19), in which we look 
in vain for those qualities of dignified design and capacity of 
execution which have made his name in the past so famous. We 
say it gravely, and we say it with all respect, it would be far 
better for Sir John Millais to rest upon his well-deserved laurels 
than to undermine the loyalty which an elder generation must 
always feel towards him by such puerilities as these. From Mr. 
Long, the other prominent offender at Mr. McLean’s, we have 
received no such favours in the past that we should approach his 
“ Choosing a Deity” (13) delicately. It deserves the worst that 
the enemies of the conventional English school can say of it. It 
is a wretched piece of mock-antique, painted without science or 
feeling, and on a ridiculously large scale. If this be not the 
feeblest Long yet supplied to an infatuated public, our memory of 
past delights is failing us. 

But some of the smaller pictures are charming. There is a 
genre-piece by the Munich painter, Herr Poetzelberger, called 
“Love’s Pleadings” (16), which could hardly be better of its 
kind. On a windy autumn day, when the air is full of the goléen 
flutter of leaves, a young cavalier has taken shelter in the corner 
of a deserted gateway, and is pleading his cause with a girl. The 
expression of the faces is excellent, and very good, too, the im- 

tience of the lover’s horse. The whole composition, in a low 

ey, is very prettily painted. Mr. Blinks’s jockey and hunting- 
field studies are always welcome. “ Autumn Evening, Arran” (2), 
isa sentimental landscape by Mr. MacWhirter; Mr. Hook, too, 
has been ae Se wild light on the sea-pools and windy lochs 
of Arran (20) in his radiant way. An amusing piece of genre is 
M. Chevilliard’s “Critical Moment” (10), an eager abbé trying to 
photograph a scarlet company of acolytes, headed by a most 
pompous beadle. In M. Munkacsy’s “ Flirtation” (11) the 
woman leaning violently back from her tambour is well, if 
hastily, painted ; but the man is poor. Seldom is seen in London 
so delicate, pure, and graceful a specimen of Mlle. Rosa Bonheur’s 
best work as the small “ Royal Stag” (12), wandering in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. “The Return” (14) is one of Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s refined and pathetic compositions, bathed in sen- 
sibility and green-coloured light. Here is a charming Corot (15). 
Of sea-pieces we have to praise Mr. C. Napier Hemy’s fresh and 
broad “Clearing the Net” (25), and in stronger terms Mr. 
Henry Moore’s exquisite “Fresh Morning off the Isle of 
Wight ” (32). Other pleasant examples are Mr. F, D, Millet’s 
“Wandering Thoughts” (35), a lady turning away from the piano; 
Mr. Robert Macbeth’s “ Fish To-day ? ” (36), painted this year, but 
quite in his early and better manner; two gaudily coloured but 
cleverly composed and drawn scenes of modern Venetian life, by 
Stefano Novo; a Gerome, “The Golden Age” (9), a nude nymph 
piping to a dancing child, in which the flesh is much too smooth 
and china-like ; a Jan van Beers, “ An Interlude in the Dance” 
(40), a woman prone on a tiger-skin, with a tortoise beside her, 
of an indubitable cleverness; and “The Return of the Exiles” 
(48), by C. Delort, a clever piece of narrative, in which a widow 
and her heir are seen to enter the deserted salon of their chateau, 
only to find it absolutely empty, dirty, and dishonoured, cobwebs 
pans from the mouldings, and the vast pier-glass stained and 
starred. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries, where last spring we saw 
so interesting a collection of pictures by Modern Dutch and 
French painters, there is now on view an exhibition of the same 
masters which is rather a pale reflection of what was then 
brought together. As moonlight is to sunlight, so are these 
mild, and in some cases, we must conjecture, these more than 
dubious, examples to the Corots and Troyons, the Maris and 
the Mauves, that we saw last May. Still, there are some 
pleasing specimens. The “ Landscape near Ornans” (14) is 
a beautiful and solemn example of Courbet’s mannered style. 
The copper domes shine out of a very fine Pasini, “The 
Halt” (29). A Dutch war-painter, G. H. Breitner, gives us 
some spirited impressions of the manceuvres of 1889 (44, 47). 
A fine Harpignies is “Sunset” (5). Mr. Peppercorn, who finds 
himself a solitary exile among these foreigners, pushes the 
style of Corot to the last extreme in his almost comic “ Twi- 
light” (21). Among the Dutchmen Herr Mesdag’s “ Moonlight” 
(59) is rather an agreeable variant on his effective but too mono- 
tonous sea-pieces. In the place of honour is a large “ Autumn 
Evening ” (73), by Theodor de Bock. In the manner of Israels, 
but gayer and less dispiriting, is a “Girl Knitting” (65), by G. 
Henkes. A curious eflect of orange and olive is presented by 


entirely insignificant. 


But, on the whole, the collection is not sufficiently representa. 
tive of what is best in the work of the modern Frenchman and 
Dutchman to justify the exhibition. In the adjoining gallery g 
couple of hundred small water-colour drawings, by Engli 
artists, are hung. The spirit of the Christmas card has hung over 
these smooth, pretty, gay, and insipid little paintings. The best 
names signed to them are those of Mr. Blair Leighton, Mr. (, 
Gregory, Mr. E. K. Johnson, Miss Alice Havers, and Miss Mary 
Gow. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


as month of October does not generally witness so many 
concerts as have taken place in it this year. Formerly the 
resumption of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace and 
of the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts at St. James's 
Hall marked the beginning of the winter musical season, but this 
year several concerts, of more or less importance, have taken 
| place in the course of the three first weeks of the month, and, 
| judging by the way in which they have been attended, the 
concert-going portion of the London public must have returned 
to town unusually early. The first in chronological order which 
demand some notice were the four concerts given by Otto 
Hlegner on October 2, 5, 9, and 12, the dates of which were fixed 
so early in the month owing to the departure of the little pianist 
for America, where it is to be hoped that he will not meet with 
the same fate as befell his predecessor, Josef Hofmann. The first 
and third of these were Orchestral concerts, the band being that 
of the Amateur Orchestral Society, under the conductorship of 
Mr. George Mount; the remainder were devoted to pianoforte 
recitals. As the dates of the last two of Hegner’s concerts 
coincided with the Leeds Festival, comparatively few musicians 
could be present at them. This was the less to be regretted 
as the programmes for the most part consisted of selections 
in which the young pianist had been previously heard more 
than once, but at the first Orchestral concert some interest 
was created by his performance of the solo part in Weber's 
Concertstiick—a work which, for some unaccountable reason, 
is now seldom heard in public. It cannot be said that Otto 
Hegner added to his reputation by his playing on this occasion. 
Weber’s romantic composition demands greater command over 
the keyboard than can be expected from a mere child, how- 
ever gifted; and, though the performance, so far as the execu- 
tion of the technical difficulties of the work was concerned, left 
little to be desired, yet the want of the higher qualities of inter- 
pretation and feeling was felt throughout. The only other feature 
of much interest was the singing of Herr Max Heinrich, who was 
in remarkably good voice. Besides the songs set down for him 
in the programme, he replaced Mme. Valleria, who was too ill to 
attend, in a manner which gave every satisfaction to the audience. 
At the Recital on the 5th Otto Hegner introduced an extremely 
well-written composition of his own, a Suite in five movements— 
namely, a Preludium, Gavotte, Menuett, Aria, and Finale. 
Without giving signs of much individuality, which it would be 
unreasonable to expect from one so young, the Suite is through- 
out musicianly and clever, and would do credit to an older com- 
poser. It was received with much applause, in response to which 
the composer played a somewhat commonplace March, an earlier 
and inferior work of his own. At his last’concert he performed 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, two of Henselt’s Studies, and a 
Valse Caprice of Rubinstein’s. On this occasion he was again 
assisted by the Amateur Orchestral Society, as well as by Herr 
Heinrich and the brilliant young singer whose pleasure it is to 
be known as “Nikita”—a style which, it is to be presumed, is 
adopted in order to set the audience wondering whether she is 
“ Mrs. or Miss.” 

On the 21st a vast audience assembled at the Albert Hall for 
Mr. Kuhe’s concert. Though the concert-giver was assisted - | 
such artists as Mme. Patey, Lady Hallé, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 
Barrington Foote, and Leo Stern, it would be absurd to deny that 
the majority of the crowd which filled every part of the great 
building was attracted by the announcement that Mme. Patti 
would sing. Though the prima-donna has apparently, as far as 
England is concerned, retired from the operatic stage, where sh 
first appeared more than twenty-eight years ago, her name is still 
one to conjure with, and her singing remains as fascinating as 1t 
was when she was in her first youth. Time has treated her beau- 
tiful voice tenderly, and though the upper register has perha 
lost some of its brilliancy, her lower notes have developed a round- 
ness of tone which at one time was wanting. Artistically, her 
singing of the slow movement “ Ah! non credea,” from the 
rondo of La Sonnambula, was by far the best performance of the 
evening ; but the enthusiastic audience insisted upon encoring all 
her songs, so that in addition to taking part with Mme. Patey im 
Rossini’s “ Quis est homo,” and to singing Gounod’s “ Ave Maria 
—the effect of which, by the way, was much marred by the noise 
produced by Herr Louis Engel’s harmonium accompanimen 

was forced to give the familiar “Last Rose of Summer,” and 
Bishop's “Home, sweet Home.” After Mme. Patti had once com- 
plied with the wishes of the audience, encores were demanded after 
every number. The programme did not contain any novelty, but 
was chiefly composed of more or less familiar songs and 


Zilcken’s landscape called “ Sunset and Rain,” 


by Gounod, Handel, A. G. Thomas, Tosti, and Wallace. 4 
Hallé played an uninteresting Caprice Hongrois by Joachim 
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a Moto Perpetuo by Ferdinand Ries, and Spohr’s Barcarolle ; and 
the orchestra, under the conductorship of Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
played the overtures to Eymont, Le Domino Noir, and Zampa. 
The first Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace, which took 
on the afternoon of the 19th, is always a red-letter day for 
amateurs, and accordingly a large audience assembled, attracted 
mainly by the presence in the programme of Beethoven's Fifth 
phony. To praise the napeae egg of Mr. Manns’s orchestra 
at this time of day would be entirely a work of supererogation ; 
fortunately they are familiar to all lovers of good music. Mr. 
Manns’s readings are sometimes different to those of other con- 
ductors, but it is to be presumed that he not only has traditions 
of his own, but also has the advantage of the advice of 
the erudite “G.,” whose analyses are so well-known to fre- 
mters of these concerts, and who has made the study of 
thoven and all connected with him a labour of love. At 
the concert on the 19th the Symphony was taken somewhat slower 
throughout than is often the case ; but it is known that there has 
gs been a tendency in England to hurry tempi, and probably 
Mr. Manns’s reading was nearer to the Vienna traditions than the 
more familiar rendering. The only novelty in the programme 
was a short orchestral interlude from Massenet’s new opera 
Esclarmonde, a work which is enjoying considerable success in 
Paris, where its composer is more appreciated than in this 
country. The Interlude presents nothing remarkable, and was 
hardly worth playing, save as a matter of curiosity. The 
other orchestral numbers were Bennett’s beautiful “ Wood- 
nymph” Overture—one of the composer’s most delicate and 
ful inspirations—and the Overture to Wagner's “Tann- 
Fiuser,” played in commemoration of the first performance of 
the opera, which took place at Dresden, October roth, 1845. 
the pianist was Madame Roger-Miclos, an extremely brilliant 
and able performer, who comes to this country with a Parisian 
reputation. She was heard in Saint-Saéns’s Second Concerto, 
a work which, though it has been much cried down and abused, 
ins at every successive hearing, and is now an established 
Brourite both with artists and with that section of the musical 
ublic which is willing to recognize that there may be some merit 
in compositions not by Germans. Her solos were a Study 
by Pfeitier, “ Inquiétude,” and Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise in E flat. Mme. Roger-Miclos has a powerful touch, 
and her execution is not only technically excellent, but charac- 
terized by extraordinary brilliancy. Whether she possesses 
higher qualities than these her selection of solos did not give 
an opportunity of judging. The vocalist was Mr. Lloyd. 
On last Saturday the programme included a Symphony in 
B flat, by Dr. Bernhard Scholtz; a work which, though com- 
sed five years ago, had not been previously heard in England. 
. Scholtz is not a very youthful composer. He was born in 
1835, and has for some years enjoyed a limited reputation in 
Germany as a respectable and accomplished, if not very original, 
musician. His compositions embrace every style, though none of 
them have won for.the composer more than a local celebrity. 
The Symphony performed last Saturday is one of his most suc- 
cessful works. After hearing it the cause of the composer’s com- 
parative obscurity becomes clear, for from beginning to end the 
music comes from the head instead of the heart ; and, excellent as 
it no doubt is as a piece of construction and composition, it pos- 
sesses neither originality of ideas nor of treatment, without which 
no work can be expected to win a composer lasting fame. The 
Symphony consists of the usual four movements, but none of them 
produced much impression. The first, an Allegro, is noticeable for 
its extremely clever construction; but the subjects are full of 
reminiscences, and the orchestration is apt to be monotonous. 
The Scherzo and Trio pleased most; in them the composer is 
more genial and natural, though even here his originality is 
doubtful. The remainder of the concert calls for brief mention. 
The orchestra gave magnificent performances of Beethoven's 
“Coriolan” Overture, and Mendelssohn’s “ Calm Sea and 
perous Voyage,” and Sefior Albeniz played Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto with his usual charm of touch, but 
without much insight into the feeling of the work. In his 
other solos, three short compositions of his own, he was, as usual, 
very successful, and much applauded. The vocalist, Mlle. Elvira 
a received an encore for her singing of Gounod’s “ Ave 
a.” 


On Monday evening last St. James’s Hall was once more filled 
with a large audience of the regular habitués of Mr. Chappell’s 
Popular Concert. The performers were all old favourites—Mme. 
Néruda, Mme. Haas, Miss Liza Lehmann, Messrs. Straus, Ries, and 
Piatti; and, needless to say, they were all greeted with warm 
applause. The programme only contained one novelty—namely, 
Dvorik’s String Quartet in E major, Op. 80, a work which, 
though new to the Popular Concert audiences, had already been 
heard twice before in London. It is one of the latest composi- 
tions of the Bohemian composer, but it is not one of his best. 

ith the exception of the Andante con Moto, it lacks inspiration, 
and displays constantly a straining after effect and a deliberate 
eccentricity which become almost wearying tothe listener. Mme. 

chose for her solos Brahms’s Rhapsodie in B minor, Op. 79, 

No. 1, and Chopin’s seldom-played Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 3. She 
was more successful in the latter than in the former. Brahms’s 
Planoforte music demands, above all things, great vigour and 
Penna of which is a characteristic of Mme. Haas’s style. 
hmann sang with perfect charm and finish James Hook's 

tong, “Oh! listen to the voice of Love,” besides Lieder by 


Emmerich and Meyer-Helmiind, in the latter of which she was 
encored. The art of singing the florid and ornate English ballads 
of the end of the eighteenth century has become so lost nowadays 
that Miss Lehmann’s singing of Hook's graceful song must have 
come like a revelation to many of her audience. It is to be 
hoped that she will continue her researches into this class of 
music; there must be many songs by Arne and his successors 
which would be well worth reviving. 


REVIEWS. 


LA MER TERRITORIALE.*® 


HIS is, on the whole, though ing some superficial 
T merits to which we have bad a 
good subject. M. Latour has expended much conscientious labour 
upon the question to which his attention was directed by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. He has thoroughly 
ransacked so much, at any rate, of the literature of the question 
as is accessible in French. Note-book in hand, he has consulted 
with equal deference Vattel, Hiibner, and the latest These du 
Doctcrat. But his style is cumbrous, no sense of humour saves 
him from lapsing into truisms, and, worst of all, he starts with no 
adequate conception of the topic with which he is about to 
deal. Of M. Latour’s truisms the following are fairly selected 
samples :— 

“Beaucoup de villes doivent leur développement, ou méme leur 
existence, au voisinage de la mer.” ‘ L'individu est en lutte contre 
V’individu. Pour prévenir a cet état de choses, il est utile de déterminer 
d’une facon précise et équitable les droits de chacun et par cela méme ses 
devoirs.” “La guerre peut venir rompre l’équilibre existant antérieure- 
ment entre deux états.” “La guerre a toujours existé. C’est un mal 
inévitable qui durera aussi longtemps que les sociétés, et ne périra 
qu'avec elles.” 

To abstain from platitudes is a rule of general obligation. 
A duty more especially binding upon the author of a monograph 
is to map out accurately the boundaries of his topic and to exercise 
constant self-control in keeping within them. This duty has 
been conspicuously violated by M. Latour. He seems unconscious 
of the limits of his subject, and leaves it = half explored to 
wander over ground already occupied by other labourers, A 
work upon Ja mer territoriale—i.e. upon those spaces of salt 
water over which rights are claimed by the State which 
owns the adjacent Me a Bee distinguish between the several 
classes of such waters, and discuss the various rights which 
are claimed over each. The simplest case, that of ports, 
harbours, and mouths of rivers, over which the right exer- 
cised by the contiguous State is admittedly one of ownership, 
should be taken first. Close seas, straits, and interoceanic 
canals should come next. “ Littoral waters” should follow, with 
a discussion of such questions as—the distance from the shore to 
which these waters extend, and whether the right exercisable 
over them is one of ownership or merely of jurisdiction. It would 
then be necessary to consider how far the principles applicable 
to such waters may be applied also to large bays and “ Kings’ 
chambers,” and, lastly, to inquire whether any territorial rights 
are recognized at the present day over the so-called “ narrow 
seas” or over any portions of the open ocean. M. Latour deals 
with most of these questions, but he does so in a disorderly and 
often inadequate manner, which is not surprising, since his 
energies are largely expended upon matters with which he should 
have had no concern. A catalogue of some of the extraneous 
topics with which M. Latour’s treatise is needlessly distended 
may be useful as showing the lengths to which irrelevancy 
may be carried by any one who does not take the precaution of 
mastering his subject before he begins to write. It is difficult to 
trace a connexion of ideas between the topic of territorial seas 
and the theory of a maritime balance of power; yet this theory 
is discussed by our author, who seems to suppose that it is in 
some way supported by the Declaration of Paris. The Channel 
Tunnel is equally alien to the scope of the work, as are the 


hysical and economical questions suggested by the Suez Canal, 
by the attempted canal through the Isthmus of Panama, and by 
| the ingenious, but apparently impracticable, scheme of M. Kerviler 
| for nullifying the British tenure of Gibraltar by piercing what he 
| deseribes as “the isthmus of Languedoc.” The privileges enjoyed 
| by fishing-boats, in not being expected to carry the papers which 
| are demanded from larger vessels, and in being, as a rule, exempt 
| from capture in time of war, exist outside of territorial waters as 
well as within them. The flags and papers which must be carried 
| by sea-going vessels are still further trom having any special 
| connexion with Ja mer territoriale. But all these topics are 
| discussed by M. Latour, who also gives comparative tables of the 
commercial shipping of the principal maritime States, sets out 
fully the International Code of Signals, goes minutely into the 

rocedure by which the French Customs are enforced, and even 

eals with the conditions upon which goods in transit through 
France by railway, with an ulterior destination, are exempt from 
duty. It is, no doubt, the case that several of the rights and 
obligations of a State, with reference to its territorial waters, 
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arise —- in time of war. These are, with questionable propriety, 
discussed in a separate department of the book; and here M. 

Latour indulges in a series of disquisitions, a mere enumeration of 

which will show how entirely they are out of place. He considers 

the lawfulness of the employment of torpedoes, the possibility of 

securing submarine cables from destruction by belligerents, the 

policy of the Declaration of Paris against privateering and against 

the capture of enemies’ property under a neutral flag, the theory 

and practice of blockade, the law and procedure of the various 

maritime States in prize causes, and the punishment of spies. A 

final chapter, in which we are led to expect asumming up of “les 

conclusions qui semblent ressortir de cette étude,” is mainly 

occupied by the text of a treaty made in 1886 between France 

and Denmark as to the property of deceased sailors, and by para- 

graphs upon the Geneva Convention for the better treatment of 
the wounded, and upon arbitration as a substitute for war. 

Stripped of platitudes and irrelevancies, M. Latour’s work is of 
meagre dimensions. It contains, no doubt, some useful and in- 
teresting information, but is disfigured by indications of ill will 
to England, such as are too common in French writers on mari- 
time questions, and by a good many inaccurate statements. M. 
Latour is, for instance, mistaken in supposing that the British 
Government has shifted its ground as to the international cha- 
racter of the Suez Canal. The announcement made by Lord 
Derby in 1877 contained an express reference to the determina- 
tion of Great Britain to keep open the short waterway to India. 
It is not the case that the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act of 
1878 identifies the three-mile limit with the range of cannon. 
The Customs Act of 1833, cited by M. Latour with reference to 
the limits within which foreign vessels can be seized for smug- 
gling, has long ago been repealed, and the topic is governed by a 
very different set of provisions, to be found in the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 1876. 

The views of the author on the topics to which he ought to 
have confined himself, so far as they can be disentangled from 
his utterances on things in general, may be summarized as 
follows. Harbours and small bays are the property of the State 
within the territory of which they are situated, as also are mers 
enclavées—i.e. ‘such seas as are entirely enclosed within the terri- 
tory of a single State. Seas similarly enclosed, except that they 
communicate with open waters by a narrow strait, both shores of 
which belong to the enclosing State, are subject merely to the 
jurisdiction of that State. Over large gulfs, such as that of 
Conception in Newfoundland, and over those wide spaces of 
water enclosed by a line drawn from headland to headland, 
which are known as “ Kings’ chambers,” M. Latour questions the 
existence of even a right of jurisdiction. Littoral waters are 
not, he maintains, the property of the State which owns the 
—o territory ; though he finds some difficulty in explaining, 
otherwise than as a consequence of ownership, the unquestioned 
exclusive right of fishery in them, and he mstrt only such rights 
of jurisdiction over them as are necessary for the security of the 
territory. He criticizes with some severity, and perhaps with 
some reason, the claim asserted by the Territorial Waters Juris- 
diction Act to apply the whole criminal law of England to 
foreign vessels passing through littoral waters; and he objects 
to measuring such waters for all purposes as extending three 
miles from low-water mark. He would apparently vary the 
limit according to circumstances, ascertaining it, as a rule, by 
the maximum range of cannon, which he reckons as being, 
at the present day, eight miles. Within this distance from 
a neutral coast hostilities would be prohibited and captures 
would be invalid. He would extend to a greater distance the 
right of visit for the purpose of enforcing sanitary regulations 
and for the protection of the revenue. There is, of course, 
much to be said for fixing the limit of territorial waters with 
reference to the range of cannon. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the three-mile limit “holds the field.” 
It has been recognized for so many purposes, alike in treaties, 
in practice, in judicial decisions, and in legislation, as to have 
acquired a position independent of improvements in the mili- 
tary art. It is so nearly, if not quite, a part of international 
law that any extension of it should take place, if at all, by 

neral diplomatic agreement. M. Latour makes only a pass- 
ing allusion to the jurisdiction once claimed over the “narrow 
seas.” He devotes only a few lines to the monstrous claim of 
Russia to close the Northern Pacific; and says nothing of the 

ractical revival of that claim within the last few years by the 
United States in the interest of their seal fisheries. 

It may be gathered from what has been said that M. Latour’s 
book is best adapted to be used by those who are already familiar 
with the subject of which it treats. Readers who are able to sift 
the wheat from the chaff may here and there find in it some grains 
of information which might otherwise have escaped their notice. 
It is, for instance, not common knowledge that the Gazette de 
Moscou founded upon the conclusion of the Suez Canal Conven- 
tion of 1888 a claim for the neutralization of Gibraltar, in order 
that “la Méditerranée deviendrait une mer réellement libre.” 
One of M. Latour’s longest and most justifiable digressions 
relates to the history of the Suez Canal. On its international 
character, apart from convention, he gives an uncertain sound, 
but characteristically misunderstands the argument of those 
who would assimilate its character to that of a natural strait. 
This view implies neither that the isthmus was formerly covered 
by the sea, nor that the imposition of transit dues by the Canal 
Company is unlawful. It does imply that the Canal might, 


apart from convention, be blockaded by an enemy of Turkey; 
but this is a proposition the truth of which, though M. Latour 
thinks otherwise, would always have been admitted by the 
British Government. 


STORIES.* 


YMPIAS, unlike the seven other stories forming the sub- 
ject of the present article, is not the ordinary shilling story- 
book so freely offered to passengers by railway. It is, indeed, a 
tale in one volume, but it is bound in cloth, and looks as if it cost 
half-a-crown. It is classical, melancholy, and pretentious. It 
deals with Greeks of the twelfth century, with Athens and Con- 
stantinople, with conspirators and Anna Comnena. The hero isa 
sort of inferior Tito Melema, named Theodore :— 

His one aim was pleasure. He seemed endowed with no conscience, no 
heart, no mind. His soul was apparently but a blank, glittering surface, 
like a polished steel mirror, which reflected everything near it brightly, 
vividly, keenly, and then faded away as if it had never been. 

It may be our bad luck, or it may be that mirrors are now more 
usually made of glass than of steel, but we have never met witha 
mirror which was in the habit of fading away as if it had never 
been, and cannot but think that any mirror would want a great 
deal of polishing to make it do so. But that is by the way. The 
mindless Theodore and his vanishing soul were captured by 
brigands, who were also secret conspirators; and he accordingly 
became a conspirator and the affianced lover of a guileless maiden, 
called Zoe. He subsequently went to Constantinople in the com- 
pany of Olympias, who was a strong-minded woman, and, there- 
fore, fell in love with him. By the commands of her father, a 
wily and ambitious statesman, he dressed himself up as St. 
Michael, and in that character frightened the Emperor Alexius 
to death, anticipating by at least a week what would other- 
wise have been the natural period of that potentate’s earthly 
career. Anna Comnena, the Emperor’s daughter, had made 
a plot to kill her brother John, and reign in his stead, but 
it came to nothing, though it was supported by her mother, 
whose character was such that, when she was “left alone, 
the placid, unmeaning countenance of the Empress Irene altered. 
Her face changed into an expression of intense craft and sus- 
picion.” The end of it all was that Theodore made up what 
ought to have been his mind, that he did not care much for 
Olympias—and small blame to him—and went back to Zoe, when 
he got into trouble with the conspirators for having murdered 
only one emperor, and was condemned to drain the poisoned cup. 
As soon as sentence was —the accused not appearing— 

Zoe set off in a boat to warn him. She was so foolish as to stand 
up in the stern of the boat (a most injudicious practice—we have 
known a college coxswain miss making his bump at Ditton, and 
get bumped himself above the railway-bridge, solely because his 
feelings were too many forhim, and caused him tostand up and nearly 
capsize his boat at the former crisis), holding a torch, whereupon 
a storm arose, and she fell out, and was drowned, and “ while the 
breezes chanted a mournful dirge round the maiden’s body, their 
sister-winds stopped their mad carols, and died away in weird 
sighs.” So her corpse floated past a place where Theodore was, 
and floated face upwards, with its head out of the water, like the 
one in the popular engraving. This infraction of the order of 
nature, complicated with “the recoil from his own baseness, broke 
in twain the slender thread of reason that remained.” In other 
words, he became a drivelling idiot, arid “two years later” 
expired on Zoe’s grave. 

ndall Mackaye is the person whom Miss Walworth, the 
author of his being, describes as a Splendid Egotist. There is 
nothing splendid about him, certainly not his egotism, which was 
nothing more than ordinary ill-temper, idleness, and _ self- 
indulgence. He had an uncomfortable, earnest, and disagreeable 
wife called Marianne, who ran away and hid herself, that she 
might not “ hamper” him in his artistic endeavours. (She once 
suggested that she should remain “ inconnu.”) Randall then flirted 
terribly with a rich and rather pleasant young lady—she had 
no manners, but Miss Walworth is responsible for that—called 
Jeanne Lenox. The upshot was that she found out he was mar- 
ried, and cried bitterly ; that he completed a statue of his wife, and 
nearly died of an illness; that his wife, who had meanwhile fallen 
in love with a doctor, nursed him through it ; that they were re- 
conciled, that afterwards he died of something else, and that 
Marianne and Jeanne married the doctor and a miscellaneous 
young man respectively. Now all these people were Americans. 


* Olympias. By T. Sparrow, Author of “ Life—As We Live It” &c. 
London: Remington & Co. 1889. 

A Splendid Egotist,. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Walworth, Author of 
“That Girl from Texas” &c. London: H. J. Drané. 1889. 

The Veiled Picture; or, the Wizard’s Legacy. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of “Sealed Orders” &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. 1889. 

Andrewlina, A Novel. By J. 8. Fletcher, Author of “ Across the 
Breakers” &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 188g. 

Tke Devil's Whisper. By Reginald Barnett, Author of “ Police Ser- 
geant C. 21.” London: Walter Scott. 1889. 

The Blood White Rose. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “Grif” &. 
London: Trischler & Co. 1889. 

Grisette: a Tale of Paris and New York. By Lew Rosen. London: 
Henry J. Drane. 1889. 


The Princess Daphne. By Edward Heron-Allen, London: Henry J- 
Drane. 1889, 
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If one was obliged to read a shilling story-book, The Veiled 
Picture would be rather a good one for the purpose. The 
story is nothing out of the way, and the characters are nought ; 
put the picture and the game it had with various people who 
Jooked at it incautiously are really rather weird. It wasa picture 
of an old man of villanous aspect, holding a curtain aside and 
looking out from behind it. This old man had once been alive, 
and was, in fact, the artist, and he had concluded a disreputable 
career in a most di ble manner. Also, there was reason to 
believe that he had been a wizard. And the picture behaved 
accordingly. All this is rather pleasing. The tale is not improved 

a weak plot of domestic poisoning, which has been done about 
two thousand times before, was frustrated before it had time to 
get thrilling, and has only the vaguest connexion with the veiled 


re. 

Pit is a feeble device to give a story such a ridiculous title as 
Andrewlina, and to justify it by introducing a female who was 
so called because her name was Andrewselina, and sonamed because 
her father’s name was Andrew, and shortly before her birth her illi- 
terate mother had perused with pleasure a tale in which one of the 
omg om was a Lady Selina. The bones of the story are on this 
wise. Martin Aylmer was a commercial gentleman about to become 
insolvent. To him entered unexpectedly his nephew, Leonard 
Aylmer, who had found a cellar full of gold ingots in America, and 
eonsequently had 20,000/. in banknotes in his pocket. Leonard, 
as soon as he had explained this, fell down an empty hoist into a 
eellar. Martin went down, and found him apparently dead. 
What then followed, and the deeds of Simon Murgatroyd, the 
confidential clerk, and his crimes that he did, shall remain 
hidden. But all this time Leonard was engaged to Martin's 
daughter Rose—as if Rose Aylmer was a name new in polite 
literature. Murgatroyd designed to marry Rose and live on 
the 20,0007. “ Which,” as the t says, “he would have 
done” if he had not died by the act of God, just when a 
person appropriately named Cadd, co-owner with Leonard of the 
ingots, had found Leonard and unravelled the mystery of Martin’s 
death. But why Andrewlina? Well, because Mr. J.S. Fletcher 
“had a higher aim in writing it than merely to amuse,” and 
that was to teach us that the most desperate villain may 
have done one thoroughly good deed, and the person benefited 
may be grateful. Murgatroyd’s good deed was having been kind 
to Andrewlina, who was a misshapen and surprisingly hideous 
female, with eyes of different colours. She manifested her grati- 
tude by dying on his corpse; but he knew nothing about that, 
and the only practical result (to him) of her affection was that 
she inadvertently set Cadd on his trail, whereby he would pro- 
bably have been caught, torn from the arms of the reluctant Rose 
Aylmer, and hanged, if it had not been for his accidental death. 
The moral seems doubtful, and has certainly very little to do 
with the plot. Mr. J. 8. Fletcher believes that “there is no ex- 
tradition treaty between Spain and England.” Mr. Labouchere 
could tell him that there is. 

The Devil's Whisper is a story about a murder, and a heroic 
writer of leading articles for a provincial newspaper, who rode a 
bicycle, but got no one to marry him. However, ke was not the 
unjustly suspected party. The story is neither better nor worse 
than most of the many others annuaily published on the same 
cheerful theme. We are sorry to say that the author has re- 
course to the same contemptible device which we had occasion to 
reprobate a few weeks ago. The murder turns out to have been 
committed by the village idiot, in an access of unreasoning fury, 
and the fact becomes apparent to the reader painfully soon, with 
the necessary result of robbing the story of any little interest it 
might otherwise have possessed. Mr. Barnett and his news- 
paper man betray so violent and unaccountable a hatred of police- 
men as to suggest that one or the other must at some time have 
suffered at their hands. 

We are sorry to observe a tendency in this class of British 
fiction to Amen Ad sexual immorality as an important element 
of interest. No one of the three paper volumes remaining to be 
criticized is quite free from this blemish. It is made worse— 
or better—by the fact that the writers who suffer from it are not 
capable of giving to their improprieties the attraction which vice 
has when skilfully handled. They are still a long way behind 
their French models in the openness with which they treat of 
subjects better not written about, and best not thought about, 
and they are even further behind them in the meretricious allure- 
ments in the devising of which some of our neighbours have 
attained no inconsiderable degree of skill. It is only very slight] 
that the foregoing general observations apply to Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s 
The Blood White aon Nevertheless, the work is poor enough to 
be quite unworthy of that prolific writer's modest fame. A very 
silly young man kept a very silly little mistress in a cottage in 
Surrey, and for financial reasons proposed to marry a young 
woman who cherished the wild delusion that he would be able to 
introduce her into rather = society. The mistress was fond of 
white roses, which the silly young man frequently gave to her. 
So when she heard that she was to be deserted she broke a blood- 
vessel over one, and her lover wore the gory vegetable “in a 
locket on his watch-chain” for ever more. An escaped convict 
got mixed up in their affairs, rescued the youth from his 
marriage of convenience, and enabled him to marry the owner of 
the blood-vessel, who, by dint of becoming a comparatively 
honest woman, developed into “one of the sweetest and noblest 
women by which a man’s life was ever blessed.” 

The eponymous heroine of Grisette cannot be called a good or 


even a respectable woman. She passed her life ly at Paris 
and New York, and died of heart disease a rough- 
and-tumble between two of her admirers. She did nothing 
strikingly profligate, but contrived to be always excessively de- 

ressing. “ Lew Rosen’s” style is curious. It suggests bad French, 
baldly translated into indifferent American. 

The Princess Daphne is also not cheerful. It is mixed up with 
mesmerism, the heroine, whose name is Daphne, becoming the 
involuntary victim of a distant relation of her own in America. 
Their common ancestor was a negro, or partly so, and the author 
is under the common delusion that this entitles him to call them 
Creoles. In fact, a Creole is a person of pure European blood 
born in the West or East Indies. Every one numbers plenty of 
them among the whitest of his acquaintances. This Daphne 
moved in a disreputable circle of painters and others calling 
themselves “ Bohemians,” and living in and about Kensington in 
the year 1877, and, oddly enough, conversing almost exclusively 
in slang expressions never heard of until several years later. She 
was a person of artistic talent, high-souled conversation, and 
thoroughly dissolute conduct. Her excuse was that she was be- 
coming by degrees inflated by most of the soul of her mesmerizer ; 
but she was living with a man she might perfectly well have 
married before she began to be mesmerized. At last the 
mesmerizer died, end she absorbed all that remained of his soul; 
whereupon her character changed, and she became miscellaneous 
in her affections and more frankly degraded than before. She 
made friends with the mistress of the defunct, and was eventually 
murdered by her. All the mesmerism in the world would not 
save the story from being peculiarly sordid and discreditable. 


HENRY RICHARD, M.P.* 


ew impression with which we opened this volume is that 
with which we close it—that Mr. Henry Richard was a 
worthy and well-intentioned man; but whether it was worth 
while going through so much—nearly four hundred pages—in 
order, as the schoolboy said, to learn so little, is a subject on 
which we have a rather injured and resentful opinion. The 
image of Mr. Richard might well have been allowed to survive 
only in the memory of his friends and associates until it faded 
away in that quiet euthanasia which is perhaps most to be desired 
alike for the living and the dead. The solemnity of interment in 
this somewhat funereal volume which Mr. Charles 8. Miall has 
compiled, and in which he reads a sort of burial service over his 
friend, might have been spared. That no-biography and the lot of 
the weary to which Carlyle, unconscious of the mocking fates, 
aspired, might appropriately have been vouchsafed to Mr. 
Richard. There was really no occasion to write his life. It con- 
sisted in his public work as Secretary of the Peace Society, and 
as a Welsh Nonconformist member of Parliament, and there was 
nothing sufficiently memorable in it to justify its disentangle- 
ment from the web of events and the crowd of persons into which 
it was woven. If there had been any attempt at portraiture 
of character the volume might have possessed some interest; but 
Mr. Charles 8. Miall does not essay any portrait of his friend, 
and offers us only the photograph by Messrs. Elliot & Fry which 
fronts the title-page. If there had been any sketch of the rather 
curious society in which the greater part of Mr. Richard’s life 
was spent—the aboriginal Welsh shopkeepers and Nonconformists 
among whom his boyhood was passed, and the humanitarian 
enthusiasts of the middle part of his career—light might have 
been thrown on some eccentricities of English life. But Mr. 
Miall has apparently lived so much among these things and 
people as to be unaware of the necessity of interpreting them to 
the rest of mankind. The work is a record of public meetings 
and interviews, of Congresses and deputations, of Committees and 
organizations, which, however important at the moment and in 
the eyes of those who had to do with them, scarcely justified dis- 
interment from the columns of the Herald of Peace. Copious 
extracts are, indeed, given from Mr. Richard’s diaries—descri 

tions of the European capitals which he visited as “the Apostle 
of Peace,” and of the sovereigns, statesmen, and other notable 
persons whom he saw, and who too often beheld in him, it is 
to be feared, an unconscious agent of their own not always 
peaceful designs. But Mr. Richard was too much absorbed 
in his mission to have a very quick eye for persons and 
places in any other relation than that of friends or opponents 
of the cause in which he was swallowed up. M. Renan 
describes, in a picturesque passage, the evangelic indifference 
of the first Christian missionaries to the glories of the historic 
scenes which they visited. The Jewish Ghetto of Athens or 
Rome was more to them than the Parthenon or the Capitol. 
So to Mr. Richard, though he occasionally pumps up a little en- 
thusiasm, sometimes odd enough for one of his puritanic training 
and rigid doctrine, as when at Weimar his heart beat quicker at 
the thoughts of Goethe and Schiller and Wieland and Herder, 
the onal circle of peace enthusiasts was nearly everything, and 
history, art, and architecture were next to nothing. In the 
Madeleine he saw only “a splendid theatrical exhibition,” and of 
Berlin he has little to say but that it “bears the hard iron im- 
press of that bad man called Frederick the Great.” Not that he 


* Henry Richard, M.P. A Biography. By Charles S. Miall. With a 


Portrait. London: Cassell & Co,, Limited. 1889. 
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does not attempt records—interesting enough to the friends for 
whom they were first written, and who were anxious to know 
what he was about—of the things he did, the persons and places 
he saw, and the reflections which occurred to his mind. They 
are, for the most part, such as a personally-conducted Cook’s 
tourist might write home to be read in the back parlour after 
shop hours. 

enry Richard, who was born in Cardiganshire in 1812, was 
the son of the Reverend (and, we are assured, eminent) 
Ebenezer Richard, a Calvinistic Methodist minister at Tregaron, 
who, as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Osborne Morgan will hear 
with a thrill of satisfaction, resisted persistent attempts to induce 
him to accept episcopal ordination. Henry served a creditable 
a of three years to a linendraper at Carmarthen. 

e was then seized with the ordinary Dissenting youth’s ambition 
to enter the ministry, and, there being no academy of his own 
sect in Wales, was sent to Highbury (Congregational) College, 
near London. In 1835 he was appointed to the charge of the 
Marlborough Chapel in the Old Kent Road. He appears to have 
been successful as pastor and preacher; but from the first he was 
somewhat of a missionary from Wales to England; and he con- 
tributed to the pacification of the Rebecca rioters, and took a part, 
as an extreme voluntaryist, in the discussions on Welsh educa- 
tion and character to which Lord John Russell’s Minutes in 
Council gave rise. He was always more a man of action and of 
ee than of thought, and he probably found the work 
which he was best fitted to do when in 1848 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Society for the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace. The name of the Society has the effect of 
satire when it is thought of in connexion with the events of 
European and American history during the past forty years. 
The vision of universal and permanent peace has indeed engaged 
higher minds than that of Mr. Richard from the Pax Romana of 
the Czesars to the peace of which Henri Quatre and Sully dreamed. 
But that was a peace to be imposed by statesmanship and organized 
force upon subject nations. To Mr. Richard, Europe and the 
world were a sort of gigantic Dissenting meeting-house, to 
be governed by Congregationalist and Baptist deacons. He 
fancied that the flames of war could be extinguished by a few 
oily words scattered here and there. Mr. Henry Richard pro- 
bably never heard of the Bouryeois Gentilhomme, or he might 
have seen the parody of his own doctrine and method in that of 
M. Jourdain’s music-master :—“Si tous les hommes apprenaient 
la musique, ne serait-ce pas le moyen de s‘accorder ensemble et de 
voir dans le monde la paix universelle?” Mr. Heary Richard 
believed that he possessed the secret of this music. If anything 
could have awakened him from the dream in which he passed his 
life, the events, as we have ventured to hint, of the forty years which 
followed his acceptance of the office of the Secretaryship of the 
Society for the Promotion of Universal and Permanent Peace 
would have done so. The nations beat their ploughshares into 
swords, and seemed resolved to learn peace no more. The Crimean 
War was followed by the war of France and Italy against 
Austria, of Austria and Prussia against Denmark, of Prussia 
against Austria, of Germany against France, of Russia against 
Turkey, the war of England in Egypt, and in America by the 
fratricidal conflict of the Northern and Southern States. Still 
the Herald of Peace went on its way, and Peace Congresses met 
at Brussels and Paris and Frankfort. We hesitate to say that 
the well-intentioned exertions of Mr. Richard and his friends 
were directly contributory to these incessant wars. But, as 
idle feeling is usually, on the principle worked out by Bishop 
Butler, followed by contradictory practice, we cannot put 
this possibility altogether aside. ‘Lhe humanitarianism of 
Robespierre was the germ out of which the cruelties of the 
Reign of Terror sprang, and a maudlin philanthropy is apt to 
convert itself into fierce antipathies. The feelings which spend 
themselves in talk leave space for action to their opposites. 

In 1868 Mr. Henry Richard was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Merthyr Tydfil, and continued to represent that borough 
till his death, twenty years afterwards. We need not follow his 
career. It was that of the Dissenting Radical follower, and 
occasionally leader, of Mr. Gladstone. Probably Mr. Richard was 
more successful in the House of Commons than any member who 
has passed into it from the Dissenting pulpit. There was no trace 
of Stiggins or Chadband in his tone. Ie never mounted the tub. 
He was superior as regards his faculty of recommending himself 
to the House of Commons to his two most notable predecessors 
among Nonconformist preachers. His direct and simple speech 
was more impressive than the artificial rhetoric of the late Mr. 

J. Fox—a man intellectually much his superior ; and he was 
free from the whining, writhing, Sunday-school teacher tones and 
stures of the late Mr. Edward Miall, who seemed bent on show- 
ing the world how like to Uriah _— affectation may make a 
very worthy man. In private Mr. Richard appears to have been 
genial and amiable, and to have exhibited a more abundant 
common sense than might have been looked for in a man of many 
fads and one idea. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN.* 


Wea may be thought of Mr. Bain’s book, there is on 
one point no possibility of a difference of opinion. It is 


bd ina, Queen of Sweden. By F. W Bain. London: W. H. 


another example of what we consider the happy reversion to the 
older style of biography, in which the biographer was, if not an 
indiscriminate panegyrist, at any rate not a devil’s advocate. To 
take a dead stranger in for the sake of blackening his character 
has always seemed to us nearly as great a breach of kospitalit 
and decency as to take a live one in for the sake of blackening his 
eyes. It is true that the more liberal hospitaller is apt to err on 
the other side, and we think we shall have to show that Mr. Bain 
does this ; but the fault is trifling and pardonable in comparison 
with the slow and deliberate treachery—the petty treason almost 
technically—of the other class. 

In England, at least, we should say that Gustavus Adolphus’s 
daughter is rather too little known than too harshly judged by the 

neral. Everybody of fair information has heard something of 

er dealings with Whitelocke, of the abdication, of the ugly and 
mysterious Monaldeschi business; not many a perhaps, 
could say much else about Christina. Mr. Bain has been unable 
to find any “competent and trustworthy” English account of 
her, except one by Air. Woodhead, some quarter of a century old, 
and we cannot supplement his discoveries. His own book is very 
well entitled, within its limits, to the praise of completeness, all 
the main and most of the minor facts being duly recorded and 
intelligently woven together. It is also, as far as these facts go, 
quite trustworthy ; and, for our part, we are never weary of repeat- 
ing that, so long as a historian’s and biographer’s facts are trust- 
worthy, and provided that he takes pains to marshal his arguments 
intelligibly, we care little about any difference with his conclu- 
sions. Mr. Bain, then, sets out truly and forcibly the good side 
of Christina’s acts and deeds; while, sworn champion of hers as 
he is, he admits with frankness, and almost naiveté, that it would 
have been much more convenient of her if she would have been kind 
enough to die soon after her abdication, instead of spending five- 
ninths of her life (the arithmetic is ours) and a period three anda half 
times as long as her reign in the hopelessly anomalous condition 
of an abdicated sovereign who still kept up a claim not merely 
to the honours, but to some of the positive rights, of sovereignty. 
He exposes the awkward position, glorious as it was after a 
fashion, of Sweden at Gustavus's death, glorifies and perhaps does 
not exaggerate Christina’s personal endeavour to bring about the 
Peace of Westphalia, and dwells much on the efforts she made to 
improve the condition of the lower Estates in her kingdom. At 
the same time he does not attempt to excuse the singular and 
fatal extravagance of her financial management, and the way in 
which, though she perfectly well knew that the alienation of the 
crown domains to the nobles was the main reason of the popular 
discontent, and of its causes, she gave away, mortgaged, and sold 
the lands which were the main, if not the sole, source of a Swedish 
monarch’s revenue. And if he credits her with Liberal ideas, he 
admits that those ideas did not remove the wretched condition 
of the country during her reign; and that her “ encouragement 
of learning” amounted more to the salarying at the cost of the 
country of a bevy of by no means always well selected foreign 
savants, who were mere exotics, and in no kind of way affected 
for good indigenous science, art, or literature. 

The truth is, however, and Mr. Bain is well aware of it, that, 
though Christina would, of course, not have been half or a 
hundredth part so interesting if she had not been a queen, it 
is not in any of her regal acts, except her abdication, that the 
interest of her lies, and that even there it is much more a 
personal than a political interest. Why did she do it? What 
was the reason of her nominally subsequent, but really coin- 
cident, or precedent, conversion? What are we to think about 
the Monaldeschi business? What was Christina’s general cha- 
racter asa woman? Was she a sort of précieuse-coquette whose 
dislike of marriage did not preclude looseness of morals, a 
flighty évaporée for whom the cares of State were too much, a 
free-thinking flirt? Was she a serious believer in Roman Catho- 
licism, especially in that part of its additions to the common 
faith of Christendom which consists in the glorification of celi- 
bacy, and does this belief account for the most famous act of her 
public and for many of the oddities of her private life ? Mr. Bain 
answers this last question unhesitatingly in the affirmative, and 
most of the others equally in her favour. It may, perhaps, be 
granted that there is no positive evidence of any moral irregu- 
larity on her part, or even of her having felt a passionate affection 
for any individual of either sex, except (perhaps) her cousin and 
successor, Prince Charles (whom she afterwards refused to marry), 
when she was very young, and the beautiful Ebba Sparre, her only 
female friend. At the same time her conduct in regard to the French- 
man Bourdelot, to Monaldeschi, and others, reached something 
like the height of imprudence. It is always awkward when a 
queen shows indiscreet and indiscriminate partiality for foreigners 
of undistinguished, if not exactly low, birth, and it does not im- 
prove the matter when she exhibits an aversion to matrimony. 
As to the conversion, Mr. Bain is very angry with the “ bat-eyed 
biographers.” But we are not so easily able, as he seems to be, 
to reconcile Christina’s almost, if not quite, avowed free-thinking 
with any sincere devotion to Catholicism as Catholicism. We 
own that we think Christina considered the Roman form thereof 
as “ the religion for a lady,” just as her contemporary considered 
another creed “not the religion for a gentleman.” The argument 
that she must have felt deeply because she talked lightly, —_ 
it will occasionally apply, is rather a dangerous one, as in 
following passage :— 

The ceremony over, it was celebrated with great rejaicings, bonfires, the 
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firing of cannon, plays, and spectacles: a musical tragi-comedy was per- 
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by the best musicians in Italy. As a specimen of the sort of thing 
invented about Christina, Chevreau, a fertile source, declares that on this 
eecasion she said to the circle surrounding her, “ *Tis but right, gentlemen, 
you should treat me to a comedy, since I have just treated you to a farce.” 
Impudence could go no farther; as if at such a moment she would have 
trampled on the Catholic proprieties on the point of going to Rome. 


Certainly such a story is to be regarded with suspicion. But is 
it so utterly improbable? How about the appropriateness of the 
“musical tragi-comedy ” (which appears to be admitted) itself to 
“Catholic proprieties”? And the entry into Rome “as an 
Amazon”? And the remark (which Mr. Bain accepts and tries 
to account for) when the Pope sent her a rosary, “I did not 
become a Catholic to tell beads” ? 

Over the Monaldeschi business Mr. Bain slides with dexterous, 
but perhaps too rapid, step. He gives the two well-known re- 
lations—that of Pére Le Bel and the official one—almost in 
full, and then argues, as he has a right to do, that Christina, 
by the Act of Abdication itself, enjoyed sovereign and sum- 
mary jurisdiction over her household. The question how far 
this would apply in a foreign country, and especially in the 

of a foreign monarch, is an interesting point of law, or 
perhaps rather of politics, and both sides of it may be reasonably 
maintained. But the competence of the Court and the guilt of 
the prisoner are two very different things, and it is over the latter 
that Mr. Bain executes glissades. “From these accounts it is 
to see that at any rate the Marquis thoroughly deserved his 
death ; the dastardly traitor was judged out of his own mouth.” 
Is it so easy ? We have never ourselves been able to make out 
exactly what the crime was, much less whether it “deserved 
death.” But Mr. Bain quotes and endorses Leibnitz’s remark 
that “It is not hard to judge that his crime was of a nature to 
vent it from being submitted to a third person,” and that the 
ueen “ found Monaldeschi deserving of death” If this is a good 
defence, all we can say is that the most ardent Royalist may 
boggle at it, and that it simply obliterates almost all distinction 
between execution and assassination. We have, however, no 
intention of being hard on Christina, who, partly by her fault, but 
chiefly by her misfortune, was in that position in which a woman 
is peculiarly open to the machinations of scoundrels. Mr. Bain’s 
championship of her is too chivalrous not to deserve respect, and 
vigorous enough to command it. If he had taken his courage in 
both hands, and admitted directly, as he does in a roundabout 
and periphrastic kind of way, the undoubted historical fact that 
there was always latent, and very frequently patent, in the 
House of Vasa what is called, in plain English, madness, he 
would have made his own task easier, and would have gone, as 
we think, much nearer to the truth of things. In Christina, 
indeed, the madness did not reach the unquestionable point which 
it reached in Eric XIV. before her and in not a few of the race 
after her. It stopped even a little short of the pitch it reached 
in Charles XII., who was, however, in not a few ways a kind of 
male Christina. But it was, if not what is vulgarly called madness, 
eccentricity in the highest degree. Her literal “rising up and 
lying down” (she never took sleep enough for any really sane 
person, and is well known to have killed Descartes by making him 
getup at five o'clock on Swedish winter mornings), her oddities of 
costume, her frantic riding, her extravagance (combined as it 
was with something almost like frugality), her aversion to 
marriage, her religious proceedings, were all the conduct of 
what is familiarly called a “cracked” person. The too famous 
Monaldeschi business and the return to Sweden followed suit. 
If Christina had been bad as well as mad, she would have had 
Monaldeschi poniarded comfortably in some out-of-the-way place, 
and no one would have made any fuss about it. If she had not 
been mad at all, she would have boxed his ears or had him 
bastinadoed, and so an end. But she was not a sane person, and 
no apology will make her one. At the same time she was very 
clever and very interesting, and Mr. Bain has written a study 
ofher which possesses the same good qualities. We shall be 
glad to see more historical work from his hand. 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY.* 


THE first volume of this book appeared only last year, and, 
considering the mass of work involved, the editors deserve 
the highest praise for their industry. The value of every scientific 
work, but particularly of a dictionary, is greatly diminished when 
the volumes follow one another slowly. It often happens, indeed, 
that the initial letter determines whether the information con- 
veyed to us is or is not out of date. Advance in all branches of 
science is rapid; but in chemistry it is gigantic, and the most 
diligent student finds it hard to aveid being swamped by the 
torrent of new discovery which constantly pours from all 
civilized countries. The Chemical Society of London issues 
monthly a series of abstracts of new researches. These abstracts, 
pared with great skill and care, and at no small expense, 
a portentous volume at the end of the year, and, taking at 
* Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. Revised and entirely rewritten by 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Chemistry in 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and H. Forster Morley, M.A., 
DSe., Fellow of University College, London, and Professor of Chemistry 
& Queen’s College, London, assisted by eminent contributors. 4 vols, 
Vol 11. London: Longmans & Co, 1889. 


random a single number of the Journal, that for October of the 
present year, we find no less than one hundred and ninety —— 
each representing a separate page A large proportion o' 
these Eanvvades are in regard to individual facts or groups of 
facts. We find scores upon scores of new compounds described, 
studied, and named, often in the more than sesquipedalian manner 
which, while apparently an addition to the difficulties of the 
science, is in ae a welcome aid, and of the greatest ible 
importance to it. It is true that the name phenylmethylbenzyl- 
hydroxypyrimidine does not attract the light reader; but to the 
pie student who is already familiar with all, or nearly all, 
its syllables, it tells the nature and composition of the substance 
and the sources from which it is obtained. The fact is, that the 
chemistry of the present, and even as far as we can anticipate of 
the future, is not and cannot become a mere assemblage of facts. 
Chemistry would already be an impossible study if that were the 
case. But general laws and the classification which grows from 
them keep pace fairly well with the facts, and in countless cases 
precede them. Even where the law is dim, the artful hypothesis, 
often surrendered with the progress of knowledge, but as often 
leading the way to settled law, is a constant help. 

An inspection of the volume before us illustrates in various 
ways the composite character of chemical progress. We may 
say at once that the book is admirably edited and presents a 
carefully-condensed, but very full, account of scientific know- 
ledge in regard to the matter treated of. The new edition 
will be valuable for many years as marking the state of che- 
mistry at the date of each volume. 

The present volume consists of a good many long and a great 
number of short articles. Chemical physics and theoretical 
chemistry are well represented under such headings as Crystalli- 
zation, Densities, Dissociation (a most valuable essay by Professor 
Threlfall, of Sydney, N.S.W.), Classification, and Equivalency ; 
while the remaining and greater part of the space is devoted to 
matters of fact. It is unnecessary and would be inconvenient to 
abandon a time-honoured distinction, even though the old line of 
separation has disappeared, and the descriptive articles may 
therefore be divided into those on inorganic and on organic 
chemistry. 

The principal contributors are the editors; Mr. Pattison Muir 
taking the inorganic and general, and Dr. Forster Morley the 
organic, portions. As examples of Mr. Muir’s best work may be 
cited the articles headed Classification, Cyanides, and Hydrogen, 
besides many on the metals, particularly chromium, cobalt, copper, 
and gold. The account of hydrogen is very full and clear, and 
represents fairly the care with which the editors have done their 
work. Here, as elsewhere, condensation is carried to the utter- 
most, and abbreviations are used to such an extent, that a little 
practice is required before the text becomes intelligible. We 
cordially approve of this condensation, for the book is a dictionary, 
and not a treatise, and is, moreover, intended exclusively for 
experts and advanced students. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that in the prescribed and convenient limits of the book 
one-half of the matter must have been excluded if a more dif- 
fuse style had been adopted. The abbreviations are, of course, 
a trouble, but this trouble is reduced to a minimum by the inge- 
nious contrivance of a card book-marker, on which the abbrevia- 
tions employed are printed. The effect of the condensation on 
the mass of included matter is well shown in the article on 
Hydrogen, to which reference has already been made. The physical 
constants—that is, the numbers representing the density, elas- 
ticity, solubility, specific heat, and suchlike peculiarities of the more 
important formsof matter—are given most imperfectly and are often 
omitted altogether in ordinary treatises onchemistry. Yet they are 
often the very facts we want to know when we refer to the 
of an advanced work. Generalities can be found in every text-book, 
and are commonly well known to the chemist who consults a 
large dictionary. What he wants is numbers—details. Now 
under the heading Hydrogen we find in the first twenty-nine lines 
an elaborate statement of most of these constants, including 
Lord Rayleigh’s recent determination of its density in relation to 
oxygen, its density in the liquid state, its heat of combustion with 
and without condensation of water, and the chief lines in its 
emission spectrum. The rest of the article is equally valuable 
and almost equally condensed. 

The work of Dr. Morley has been not less laborious, and is on 
a fair level with that of Mr. Muir. His articles are for the most 
part short, because he has wisely broken up the vast mass with 
which he had to deal under the greatest possible number of sepa- 
rate headings. It would be useless to attempt to convey any idea 
of the character or merit of these articles either by description or 
—_. Their multiplicity and their accuracy are the only 

eatures to note in regard to them. Taking one example, almost 
at random, we may select Glycerin. Here, in nine closely-printed 
double-column pages, we find in the usual condensed form an 
account of the history, the modes of separation, the physical and 
chemical properties, the methods of detection and estimation, the 
reactions (in thirty-three paragraphs),and the numerous, and in 
some cases very important, derivatives of the compound, among 
which the tri-nitrate, commonly called nitroglycerin, takes an 
honoured place. Certainly glycerin cannot complain of neglect. 

No one who reads the list which precedes the text of the 
volume will deny that the editors have on “assisted by eminent 
contributors.” These outside contributors number eighteen in all. 
Every one is competent, and many are eminent in their several 
departments. One lady, Miss Ida Freund, Lecturer on Chemistry 
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in Newnham College, Cambridge, appears in the list. She sup- 
plies the article on “ Densities, Relative,” which is well written, 
and includes descriptions, perhaps sufficient, of the chief methods 
for the determination of the densities of vapours. It might, 
rhaps, have been well to have included some notice of the very 
elicate apparatus of Sprengel for finding the specific gravities 
of liquids. Space prevents us from discussing the merits of the 
other ial articles. It isneedless to tell chemists that Mr. 
David Howard writes with authority on Cinchona Bark, Dr. 
Halliburton on Hemoglobin, Mr. O'Sullivan on Dextrin, Professor 
Thorpe on Combustion and Flame, and Professor Japp on certain 
important organic groups and it must be understood that we do 
- undervalue other contributions because we cannot notice 
em. 
It would, of course, be easy to point out what, in commercial 
age, are called errors and omissions in the book before us. 
No human skill could avoid them altogether in a Dictionary of 
such magnitude and difficulty. Criticism on minor points would 
be unfair, and we prefer to record our satisfaction that one of 
the greatest of English scientific works is in process of re- 
publication, and that the utmost possible skill, care, and industry 
are at work in the enterprise. 


CARLO GOZZI.* 


NTO that gallery of eighteenth-century celebrities which 
includes, perhaps, the most lifelike and recognizable portraits 
of past worthies, a new and an eminently attractive portrait is, 
for the first time so far as the English public is concerned, intro- 
duced. Neglected in his own country, and misrepresented else- 
where, Carlo Gozzi, to all but the closest students of Italian 
literature, is a name and no more. While his memoirs and his 
fables are unmentioned in accepted bibliographies, biographical 
dictionaries supply a few meagre particulars concerning his life at 
the close of that of his more distinguished brother Gasparo, whose 
works figure in the collections of Italian classics and are duly 
quoted in sale catalogues. If only on account of their rarity, 
however, since Mr. Symonds had to wait for months for a com- 
plete copy for the purpose of translation, the Memoirs, of which 
one edition only has Ya ee deserve the attention of the biblio- 
grapher, and the works, though forgotten by Gozzi’s own coun- 
trymen, exercised in their day a potent, if in a sense reactionary, 
influence over the Italian stage. Puck, or some equally mis- 
chievous deity, seems to have presided over the destinies of Gozzi, 
and the attempts in Germany and France to depict the Italian 
dramatist as a precursor of romanticism have only thickened the 
fog in the midst of which Gozzi is compelled to dwell. 


When now Gozzi comes before us it is with an eminently dis- 
tinct, pleasing, and fascinating individuality. A gentleman and 
a respecter of authority in a period of wild upheaval, a man of 
dignified life in a time of unbridled sensuality, he puts in strong 
claims upon t, and all but forces us to hold him up as a pattern 
of morality. He would, however, himself have been the first to 
laugh at the ascription to him of such serious character. In this 
respect he follows at a distance Rabelais, who, while he compels 
admiration and worship, is himself the first apparently to deride 
the effort to treat him too gravely. It is as a vivacious, dog- 
matic, controversial, and polished old cynic and misogynist that 
Gozzi most directly appeals to us. Saved by constitution and 
temperament from current excesses, he is anxious it should be 
known that, though temperate himself, he does not sit in judgment 
upon others, and gives himself no airs of austerity. He is, on 
the contrary, at the trouble to depict with some vivacity the few 
amorous adventures of his adolescence which convinced him of 
the perfidy of the fair sex, andtook from him the desire for further 
enterprise. When, in later life, he speaks of his relations with a 
married actress, they are such as in those days involved no neces- 
sary scandal, and it is possible to hold, though Mr. Symonds 
scarcely accepts the idea, that they were absolutely innocent. 
Over the scapegrace adventures Mr. Symonds glides lightly. 
Gozzi is, as he says, no classic, and the kind of strict fidelity 
demanded in a translation of Benvenuto Cellini is in his case not 
imperative. In a few cases, accordingly, and especially in deal- 
ing with these chapters, Mr. Symonds abridges, condenses, or 
summarizes. No word, he declares, that Gozzi has written is 
“unworthy of a man of principle.” Nothing is there in the work 
“ which is calculated to make vice alluring.” The candour of the 

es descriptive of juvenile experiences is that “of a cleanly 
ce eee to bare its secret by an effort of self-portraiture,” 
and influenced, it may be supposed, in such revelations by the 
interest and pardon that had waited upon the far more outspoken 
confidences of a series of autobiographers between Rousseau and 
Restif de la Bretonne. As regards ‘l'eodora Ricci, meanwhile, to 
whom Gozzi dedicates some very long chapters, which the trans- 
lator abridges, the statement of Gozzi, if not quite convincing, is 
plain. After giving a lifelike and not wholly attractive picture of 
the woman, of her accession to the theatrical company of Sacchi, 
for which he wrote, and of the jealousies and scandals which his 


* The Memoirs of Count Carlo Gozzi. Translated into English by John 
Addington Symonds, With Essays on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozzi’s 
Life, the Dramatic Fables, and Pietro Longhi. 2 vols. London: 
John C, Nimmo, 


interest in her awoke, he declares that he told her, in offering to 
stand by her :— 

For myself, I meant to be her avowed friend, her daily visitor, and 

cavalier in public ; but she must not think that I wanted to play the part 
of a lover, far less of a flatterer. My age, which bordered upon fifty, and 
my temperament were enough to prevent me from making any foolish pre. 
tensions to her favours. 
Such relationships were not unknown nor blamed in Italian 
society, and the payment of constant attentions to a married 
woman was not necessarily compromising. Further into this 
question it is needless to enter. The subject has, however, 
interest in regard to the character of Gozzi, whose opinions 
concerning women, and especially actresses, are elsewhere avowed 
with cynical frankness :— 

The net result of my observations upon women is this. The love which 
most of them pretend for men, springs mainly from their vanity or interest, 
They wish to be surrounded by admirers. They are ambitious to captivate 
the hearts and heads of people of importance, in order to reign as petty 
queens, to take the lead, to exercise power, to levy contributions. Or else 
they ensnare slaves devoted to them, free-handed managers of theatres, 
men who will give them the means at balls, at petits soupers, at country 
houses, at great entertainments, to eclipse their rivals, to acquire new 
lovers, and to betray their faithful servant, their credulous accomplice in 
this game of fashion. 

Curiously characteristic of the man are his a ces in the 
world of letters. He is stimulated into authorship by his antago- 
nism. His fiabe teatrali were written as a protest against what 
he calls the “ Goldonio-Chiaristic epidemic,” the favour extended, 
in the closet and on the stage, to the comedies of Goldoni and of 
his flatulent rival Chiari. His Memoirs, moreover, the very title 
of which is indicative of the man—Memorie inutili della vita 
di Carlo Gozzt, scritte da lui medesimo e pubblicate per umilta— 
did not see the light until the year 1797, when the author, then 
seventy-seven years of age, had long disappeared from the ken of 
his countrymen, They were written much earlier, however, and 
were the outcome of a feud with Pier’ Antonio Gratarol, which 
stands as a curiosity among the quarrels of authors. Taking its 
rise in the impertinence of some actors and the malignity of an 
offended woman, this dispute—for the particulars of which the 
reader must turn to Mr. Symonds’s pleasant volumes—led to 
the downfall and ruin of Gratarol, who, after his appointment as 
resident Minister at Naples, quitted Venice, the Government of 
which principality, little disposed to leniency or dealing with 
recalcitrant citizens, confiscated his property and put a price upon 
his head. Gozzi’s Memoirs, intended as an explanation, were 
practically finished in 1780. The same high-handed authority 
forbade, banana their publication; and Gozzi, a thorough 
Venetian, whose travels do not appear, except during three years 
of military service in Dalmatia, to have extended beyond the 
limits of the Republic, with the fear of the piombi before his 
eyes, threw the MSS. aside until the French Revolution brought 
with it the fall of the Government. 

Attempts to vindicate Italian literature from the corrupting 
influences of the eighteenth century began in epigrams, satires, 
and dissertations, issued from the burlesque society of the 
Accademia Granellesca. In 1756, or the following year, Gozzi 
published La Tartana deg? influsst per U anno bisestile, a satire 
which elicited from Goldoni a not too polite rejoinder. For four 
years the combat went on with wavering fortunes, for Goldoni, 
whom at bottom Gozzi respected, was not a contemptible antago- 
nist. More and more earnest in defence of the Italian Commedia 
dell’ arte, which his opponents were replacing by regular 
comedy, Gozzi, in answer to a challenge from his principal 
antagonist to do something which should fill a public theatre 
with enthusiastic audiences, offered to distance his competitors 
by putting on the boards the old fairy story of the “ Loves of the 
Three Oranges.” In answer to the shouts of laughter which the 
boast elicited, Gozzi was as good as his word, and at the end of 
January 1761 the Amore delle Tre Melarancie was produced by 
Sacchi, a well-known manager. 

This was the first of a long series of theatrical fables by which 
the Venetian public was carried away, which brought Gozzi 
high reputation, while gratifying his delight in mischief as well 
as his aristocratic and conservative instincts, and might have 
brought him fortune had he not somewhat magnificently scorned 
to take money for his labours. The most interesting fact in con- 
nexion with them, however, was the revival of interest in the 
Commedia dell’ arte, which before the appearance of Gozzi had 
languished and all but expired. The Commedia dell’ arte, the 
history of which Mr. Symonds writes, putting together very lucidly 
and effectively all that is known concerning its descent from 
Atellan sources and its development in the various provinces of 
Italy, consists, of course, of the impromptu performances of 
which the Italians have enjoyed a virtual monopoly. Knowing 
thoroughly well his actors as well as his subject, Gozzi 
was able, besides supplying the framework or plat—as 
Symonds, adopting an old English word, likes to call it—to 
suggest to the exponents of the various types of Italian comedy 
the traits and the lazzi which would be most effective on the 
stage. A temporary restoration to its old influence of 
moribund form of comedy was the result. This, however, was 
but the “lightning before death,” and with the retirement 
Gozzi the Commedia dell’ arte disappeared. ’ 

In the two noble volumes now issued Mr. Symonds has give? 
a picturesque, vigorous, and effective rendering of the Memoirs, 
with analyses of certain of the fables. He has added essays upo® 
the Commedia dell’ arte, upon the quarrel between Gozzi 
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J, and upon Pietro Longhi, the Italian ye who casts 
gbright light upon the Venice of Casanova, Goldoni, and Gozzi. 
fo these essays the principal charm of a scholarly and delightful 
ok will be found. A double series of illustrations grace the 
solumes. The first consists of etchings by M. Lalauze, possessing 
gl the elegance and distinction of that distinguished artist ; the 

dof beautifully coloured illustrations of the characters of 
jan comedy. In the Histoire du Thédtre Italien of Louis 
Riccoboni several pictures of Scaramuccia, Arlequino, and other 
emic Italian characters are supplied. A full series, designed by 
Maurice Sand and engraved by A. Manceau, adorns M. Sand’s 
Me et Bouffons, a valuable work indispensable to the lover of 
thedrama. From the last-named source the illustrations to the 
yew work are taken. The best-known characters have been re- 
uced and brilliantly and attractively coloured by hand. In 
dl literary, artistic, and bibliographic respects the new work is a 
qedit to the English press. 


SONGS OF THE WEST.* 
NCIDENTALLY, and before the event, Mr. Baring-Gould 


appears as a contributor to the controversy on Music-Hall 
gusic in his prefatory remarks on the very curious and inte- 
resting collection of Songs and Ballads of the West of England, 
which he has quite recently practically illustrated to congenial 
adiences by a series of concert lectures in Devonshire. He 
ays there is little chance of any revival of popularity for these 
carming old airs and national songs :—“ The present generation 
will have nothing to say to these songs, especially such as are in 
ninor keys, and supplant them with the vulgarest Music-Hall 
performances.” There is some truth in this view. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the present generation errs to some extent through ignorance, 
and cannot be said to supplant that of which it knows nothing 

something inferior of which it probably has too much. 

e are confident there must be many who will have a good 
deal to say of Songs of the West, and that popular concert pro- 

mes will before long include many specimens. They may 
yet be heard, under the blessing of County Councils, at the 
Musie-Halls, though we cannot say we are enthusiastic concerning 
the results. No one who has heard Mr. Baring-Gould lecture, 
orhas heard so gifted and admirable a singer as Mrs. Mason inter- 
pret these Devonian songs, can be at all eager for the new sup- 
planting suggested. Neither the humour nor the pathos, the 
grace nor the poetic fancy, of these Songs of the West can be said 
to be adapted to the Music-I[all manner. We tremble at the 
thought of hearing “The Imprisoned Lady,” a part-song of the 
purest period of English music, delivered unaccompanied, as it 
should be, by a quartet of “serio-comiques” at some hall of 
varieties. Of the jovial air “Parson Hogg,” or that my and still 
remembered hunting song, or “,Arscott of Tetcott,” the delightful 
“Silly Old Man,” or the irresistible “ Widdicombe Fair,” an 
teceptable rendering and a popular reception might be expected ; 
but we do not yearn to hear some leonine “star” warble the ex- 
qisite “ Sweet Nightingale,” which Mr. Robert Bell heard sung 
the Moselle years ago by a party of Cornish miners, or the quaint 
and thrilling melody of “My Ladye’s Couch,” or the still more 
lovely song, “ My Garden grew plenty of Thyme.” The prospect 
of these refinements is, we confess, far from alluring. 

In his preface Mr. Baring-Gould relates how he made the pre- 
tent collection of airs and ballads of the people, and in his lecture 
he enlarges more explicitly on the peat English origin of 
the melodies. Out of the mouths of the moormen, the icul- 
tural labourers, the yeomen of Devonshire—still plentiful in the 
county—these songs proceed, cherished as traditions, for the most 
part, yet still sung on occasion. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that few could long survive the levelling democratic influ- 
tace of the age, and that the majority are worthy of the enthu- 
siasm and zeal of their collector and preserver. As a boy, Mr. 
Baring-Gould remembers hearing many of these ballads of 

or previous century sung at the solitary taverns in or on 
the moor, and by diligent inquisition and the help of others 
{ kindred spirit he a rescued from imminent extinction 
‘tich and varied collection of ballads, madrigals, and popular 
pe In the company of the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard 
Mr. F. Bussell, Dartmoor and its confines were explored 
by Mr. Baring-Gould, and many a reservoir of old song was 
successfully tapped. James Parsons, labourer, of Lew Down; 
John Woodrich, blacksmith, of Wollacot Moor, Thrushleton ; 
Yarious old labourers about South Brent and other parts, sup- 
Plied some of the most characteristic examples, both words and 
urs, which are arranged for the pianoforte by Mr. Sheppard with 
excellent taste and skill. The preservation of these okt melodies 
Ma fairly uncorrupt state by illiterate folk is less inexplicable 
their origin. Some undoubtedly belong to the sixteenth 
tentury. They have all the characteristics of the great madrigal 
Hy though Campion, or Byrd, or Morley may not own them. 
various Acts directed against the vagrancy of musicians may 
have tended, as Mr. Baring-Gould suggests, to localize these 
and to preserve them. Devonshire sent her singing men 
Y rt, and when the last minstrel was forbidden to roam 
Sang as best he might in the village inns at home. Yet 


" and Ballads of the West. Collected by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. and the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard. Parts I. and IL. 
london: Patey & Willis. 


it is certainly remarkable that so beautiful and refined an 
example as “The Imprisoned Lady” should have been pre- 
served by a labourer in the fields. That music flourished 
among all classes of the people in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is, of course, but a partial explanation. But 
that music of so high a type should have remained more than a 
mere tradition and have descended to the Dartmoor people is 
somewhat singular, The people are not now much given to 
music. The tillers of the soil are anything but disposed to lyrics. 
The roadside inns are not particularly vocal, and the ploughman 
sings at his work rather less, in our judgment, than his East- 
country brother. Yet it is not the yeomen and farmers, but the 
agricultural labourers, that have stored the greater number of 
these West-country songs. If it is not easy to trace the origin 
of the airs, it is clear that many of them have a common origin. 
For instance, “Green Broom” and “ Widdicombe Fair” show a 
near kindred in the opening bars, and it would be easy to note 
other points of resemblance. That all bagpipe or harp tunes are 
not Scotch or Welsh, and that many English ballads and songs 
have been appropriated by the Scotch, are matters naturally 
suggested and discussed in connexion with these recovered 
Devonian songs. Is not the music of “ Ye banks and braes” 
English ? and did not the Scotch “ lift” English music as well as 
English cattle ? 


SPORTING IN THE HIMALAYAS AND A GENIAL 
TRAVELLER,* 


INDU-KOH, or Hindoo Mountain, is the old name for the 
Himalayan range, through which General Macintyre jour- 
neyed in quest of game of all kinds—furred and feathered, large 
and small. The General is as keen a sportsman as he is a zealous 
and enthusiastic soldier, and his beloved Ghoorkhas make as 
useful and. eager hunters as they make indomitable troops in 
the field :— 

The Ghoorkhalis—or Ghoorkhas, as they are called in the service—are 
wild-looking, sturdy lads, with round, flat faces, small eyes, and hair hang- 
ing down to their shoulders. This is what they arein the rough. When 
they have passed through the hands of the barber, the tailor, and the 
drill-sergeant, they are turned out, so to speak, smart little gems of soldiers, 
with a sparkle of unpresuming swagger about them which is quite in keep- 
ing with their brave, independent spirit. They are strong and stout- 
limbed, but, as a rule, short. An idea of their stature may be formed 
when we say that the average height of the battalion we first joined was 
somewhere about 5 feet 2 inches. But their hearts are as large as their 
frames are short and tough. Indeed, their pluck and faithfulness to their 
salt have now become proverbial. 


As a rule, these men are sober enough on duty; but when on 
a “ spree” the amount of liquor their heads can stand is astonish- 
ing. But this book naturally deals with their sportsmanlike 
rather than with their militery virtues. The Ganeeal bes a ready 
and affectionate sympathy witn them in both capacities. He is 
by no means a mere slaughterer of game, though he is indefatig- 
able in pursuit of his quarry, and not over-nice as to its quality. 
Kiang, peacocks, otters, boars, bears, tigers, goats, wild sheep, 
and musk deer are among the victims of his gun; but he behaves 
to them all as Izaak Walton counsels the angler to treat his 
worm, 

To the true lover of sport [he says] who is also an ardent admirer of 
nature as well the mere slaying of his game is certainly not what conduces 
to his delight ia his work. For my own part, a feeling of regret has always 
been mingled with my exultation at seeing a beautiful animal I have 
broaght down lying lifeless before me, however inconsistent it may seem. 
Nevertheless, it is very satisfactory to make a good bag, made up, if pos- 
sible, of varied specimens, and not made up, merely for the sake of com- 
petition, of inferior animals, such as a man of true sporting instincts would 
feel ashamed to shoot at, unless he required meat for his camp. 


Many of our readers will remember an almost parallel i + in 
the journal of the brave and tender-hearted Sir Walter Scott, 
when he saw the blackcock which he had wounded, but not 
killed outright, lying at his feet and gazing up at him with his 
soit, pathetic eye. Among the hardships and pests of a Himalayan 
hunter must be reckoned the leeches which abound in some of the 
hills. “These little wretches will penetrate one’s feet and ankles 
through almost anything. On taking off tightly-laced boots after 
a walk, even along beaten paths, I generally found that one or 
two had —— to reach my skin.” Of the musk-deer and its 
precious bag of scent the General gives a most telling description. 
Of the risks of tiger-shooting he reckons the behaviour of the 
sportsman’s friendly ally, the elephant, as one of the worst. 
Sometimes the brutes will run away, smashing up the guns and 
the howdahs. Sometimes they will kill the men they carry. 
Sometimes they get timid, and their huge bodies quake dan- 
gerously. One would have thought that with their pachyderma- 
tous hides the great trumpeters could afford to laugh at bee- 
stings. Not so, however. The busy insects will drive them mad 
with pain and anger, till the castled monsters shriek in agony, 
and rush off tail on end into the jungle. There is a capital story 
told by a Munchausen-like hunter of the miraculous craftiness of 
a boar from whom he had taken refuge in a tree. The 


* Hindu-Koh. By Major-General Donald Macintyre, V.C., F.1R.G.S. 
With Illustrations. London: Blackwood & Sons. 

The New Far West and the Old Far East. By W. Henry Barneby, 
Author of “ Life and Labour in the Far Far West” &c. With Maps and 
lilustrations. London : Edward Stanford. 
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butted the tree on both sides till it was hollowed and had to fall, 
and the discomfited sportsman, unperceived by the wily hog, had 
to climb up another tree for safety. There is an amusing anec- 
dote of an Englishman who, being “sharp set,” caught and ate 
a big fish into which the soul of Maharajah Gholab Sing had 
transmigrated. [His punishment was summary. A propos of 
fishing, the author was as keen in baiting for the big Mahseer 
as he was in tracking the Markhor or the yak. 'Tobacco-smok- 
ing comes to most folks “as easy as lying”; but the hill- 
men pursue the pleasure under difliculties which might have 
deterred such masters of the art as Dr. Parr or Charles 
Lamb. They make a small hole horizontally under the surface 
of the ground, left open at the extremities. At one end 
they place the tobacco, while at the other end they kneel down, 
a in his turn, and inhale whiffs of smoke into their lungs. 
The General found cold strong tea the best remedy for the 
unpleasant effects caused by the rarefied mountain air. Spirits 
only aggravate the evil. The natives eat raw onions as a pal- 
liative. We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, 
and Thibetan sport, but none more pleasant, more modest, more 
amusing, or more instructive than that of the late Colonel of the 
Prince of Wales’ Own Ghoorkhas. 

We do not know that Mr. Barneby greatly increases our stock 
of information in regard to the countries which he has visited. 
Canada and Ceylon, and California and Japan, have been so often 
explored and so exhaustively described that some of us “who 
live at home at ease” are apt to think that the last word has 
been said about them. But do we digest and remember facts as 
readily as we learn them? Is not a “ refresher” sometimes 
necessary to recall to one subject the minds and thoughts which 
have so many matters besides the history of foreign climes to 
occupy them. We think that such an aide mémoire is needful to 
most of us. We are sure that we could hardly have a more 

leasant “ flapper” to our memories than the author of the volume 
fore us. ‘The chapters on “Emigration to Canada,” which he 
advises the general reader to skip, are among the most instructive 
and well-written in the book. Mr. Barneby visited in Manitoba 
three emigrants belonging to different positions in life, whom he 
had known at home. [le believes that each had made a good 
start in life, and that a well-conducted and hard-working young 
man could hardly fail to succeed in that far-off settlement. There 
is something delightfully naif in his placid remark on some of 
the drawbacks of the place :—“ There is considerable danger,” he 
says, “in some parts of sheep being picked up by wolves, but 
this is a subject for the settler’s consideration.” Like the much- 
quoted Irish landlord, who would not forego his rents because 
his agent might be shot in collecting them, Mr. Barneby is not 
to be deterred by wolves from recommending sheepbreeding to 
settlers. Like most travellers, our author thinks highly of 
Vancouver, where “the climate is good, the people kind, open, 
and hospitable. There are not the same differences in society as 
in England. Every one is comparatively on the same footing ; 
but it is the footing of live and let live, with none of the non- 
sense of universal equality which I have noticed in some other 
places, and which { have generally found to be more talk than 
practice.” In Japan Mr. Barneby was struck by the luxuriant 
growth of the chrysanthemums, by the pestilent smells of Tokio, 
and by the truthfulness to Japanese manners and customs of Mr. 
Gilbert's Mikado. The real Mikado he saw on the Shindbaza race- 
course. “ He sat with a table in front of him, covered with a rich silk 
cloth. He is a dark-complexioned man, with more stubbly black 
hair about his face than is generally worn by the Japanese.” Mr. 
Barneby was lucky in getting this glimpse of him, as the Mikado 
does not generally show himself in public ; but he is very fond of 
horseracing. There was no betting-ring on the occasion, and the 
crowd was very orderly and quiet. The author regrets the relin- 
quishment by the Japanese of their becoming and graceful 
national costume. He describes some dinners given to him by a 
Japanese viscount. Ile learned to manage the chopsticks tant bien 
que mal in the consumption of ordinary food ; but when he was 
expected to dissect and eat a large lobster with them he gave up 
the task in despair. Fish, and meat, and rice are very cheap in 
Japan. Game ts plentiful. Butter is scarce, and dear, and bad. 
Mr. Barneby thinks that the Japanese would open up the whole 
country to foreigners if the European Governments would relin- 
uish their hated extra-territorial jurisdiction; but he fears that 
the Americans will make more way, and ultimately command 
more influence, in the Empire than we shall ever attain to. Glibly 
as we talk of the custom of hari-kari, we doubt whether we quite 
understand its philosophy and etiquette. Besides the judicial 
hari-kari, there is the custom of hari-kari as established by the 
unwritten code of honour, Ia Japanese receives an insult from 
a person of his own rank, he does not appeal to the law, as in 
England, or to the arbitrament of the duedlo, as on the Continent. 
He has nothing to do but forthwith commit hari-kari on himself. 
Our traveller cannot speak too highly of the “gentle, amiable, 
and smiling” natives of Japan. He considers that they would 
make excellent European servants. We regret to say that Mr. 
Barneby was invalided home. On his way he visited Hong- 
kong, where he had reason to regret that there was no 
establishment for trained nurses. The community is wealthy 
and charitable, and could well afford to have one. In Ceylon 
the Coromandel people are fast supplanting the Cinghalese, 
who are the older race, but far less industrious and energetic. 
Ceylon tea, though said to be inferior to the best Darjeeling, is 
making rapid strides in popularity, and finds a ready sale in the 


English market. Mr. Barneby did not find the Isthmus of Sue, 
“ particularly interesting.” Port Said has the reputation of be; 
the largest coaling station, and one of the wickedest towns in the 
world. In conclusion, the author gives to intending emigrants 
some very wise and excellent advice :— 


I would not recommend emigration to any man over forty years of age, 
or to any one who can see his way to getting employment at home. It has 
been too much the fashion to encourage good workmen to go to the colonj 
leaving second-rate men at home. . . . A good workman will find England, 
with its institutions, its comforts, and its climate, better than any colony in 
the world. In another generation things may be different. . . . To youn 
married men, resolved to emigrate, I would say, “ go out first by yourself 
early in the year, leaving vour wife at home, returning late in the autumn, 
and then decide after having gained experience.” 


THE VIKING AGE.* 


jap curious work consists of two sections—a comparatively 
short essay, in which a new theory of our English ancestry 
is propounded, and a long and copiously illustrated compendium 
of Scandinavian archeology. We confess that we think Mr. Du 
Chaillu would have been well advised to omit the former, and 
rest his claim to attention on the merits of the latter. But he 
has a sensational theory to put forward, and no doubt he thinks 
to float his archzeology on the raft of such curiosity as his personal 
discovery will excite. We will deal first, and briefly enough, 
with his revolutionary theory. The general opinion of historians, 
of course, has been that the English conquest of Britain was 
undertaken by tribes of the Low-Dutch stock, who entered our 
island from the German shore-lands around the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser. It has always been supposed that in the 
fourth century these tribes, and particularly the Saxons, began to 
press, in recurring waves, upon the eastern shores of Britain. All 
this Mr. Du Chaillu desires to upset. He thinks that the invasion 
came from further north, from what we now know as Scandinavia, 
He says :— 

Britain, after a continuous immigration from the North, which lasted 
several hundred years, became the most powerful colony of the Northern 
tribes, several of whose chiefs claimed a great part of England even in the 
seventh century. Afterwards she asserted her independence, though she 
did not get it until after a long and tedious struggle with the North, the 
inhabitants and kings of which continued to try to assert the ancient rights 
their forefathers once possessed, 


This is a fair example of the laxity with which Mr. Du Chaillu 
writes, and the historical student will smile at a theory of the 
conquest of England founded on what may have happened so early 
“even as the seventh century.” If Mr. Du Chaillu is going to 
tell us what occurred in the dawn of England he must begin 
further back than that. His arguments are too often of thi 
loose type. He argues that the conquerors of England must 
have been Norsemen, because the latter possessed such great skill 
in hammering and damascening weapons; but he neglects to say 
where the relics of such artistically wrought swords and coats of 
mail have been found in this country. Lis inexactitude of ex- 
pression is shown, moreover, in such vague generalities as these :— 
“ Beautiful vessels of silver and gold also testify to the taste and 
luxury of those early times.” What early times ? we inquire, for 
there is not a date, not so much as a cofijectural century, within 
sight. “The knowledge of the art of writing and of gilding is 
clearly demonstrated.” Whenand where? From a chapter later 
on it is evident that Mr. Du Chaillu has become a believer in the 
theories of Mr. George Stephens, who thinks he has found runes 
onan amulet of the sixth century. There is absolutely no evidence 
of the great antiquity of the burnt bones of the Jaederen grave-urn. 
No runes, we believe, have yet been discovered which can, with 
any historical probability, be dated further back than the 
eleventh century. Nothing is proved by the famous passage In 
Hiva- Mal about the mighty carven staves, miekstéra stafi, because 
who shall say from what symbols of a later civilization Hiéva-Mal 
took its imagery? The most curious record of, apparently, very 
early writing is to be found in that fragment of a cabalistic song 
which is inserted in Volsungasaga, and which enumerates all the 
strange places, Sleipni’s teeth and Alvakr’s ear, the Norn’s nail 
and the owl's beak, on which the first runes were engraved before 
the shining God. But this spell-song does not bear the stamp of 
any great antiquity. 

Another point upon which Mr. Du Chaillu dwells is the want 
of necessary civilization among those Low-Dutch tribes which are 
supposed to have formed the Saxon colonists of England There 
is no reason to suppose, by the way, that those colonists posses 
any particular claims to be considered civilized. But he certainly 
exaggerates what Tacitus reports of German uncouthness- 
The story of Arminius and Thusnelda, whether history or my 
is not a story which springs from the annals of an uncivilized races 
and Ariovistus must have been quite as great a warrior and & 
mighty a leader of men as any Norwegian Viking. The fact 
that Mr. Du Chaillu’s vague theory resolves itself into an opinion 
that, as the Norsemen were certainly a mighty people a centu 
or two later, they probably were mighty at the time of the Engli 
Conquest ; that, being so great and so active and so warlike, they 


"= The Viking Age: the Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 


Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. By Paul B. Du Chaibla. 
2 vols. London: John Murray. 
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— 
gust have been doing something, and the most interesting thin 
could do would be to invade England. Therefore they di 
grade England, and the Angles were Vikings, and England took 
ggname from an obscure islet in the Cattegat. Whether there is 
ig not any ground for fancying that there may have mingled a 
dinavian element in the westward-moving hordes that con- 
quered England, Mr. Du Chaillu’s lax and sentimental conjectures 
qnnot be held to have thrown any fresh light on the question. 
Of the remainder of these bulky volumes—that is to say, of all 
jut about thirty pages of them—we can speak with far greater 
gamth. These chapters testify to a very remarkable body of 
gaudy, and form such a compendium of early Scandinavian 
geheology as certainly cannot be matched out of Scandinavia 
itself. Mr. Du Chaillu has read all the available texts of the 
from most of which he makes shorter or longer extracts. 
jp translating the poetic pieces he has evidently made extensive, 
we should even fancy constant, use of the Corpus Poeticum 
Joreale of the late Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. He was perfectly 


h 


it 
this method of publishing has not been overdone. 
ever, are inclined to think that publishers are, on the whole, 
fairly well acquainted with their own business, and as we are 
sure that however readable books on popular things are brought 
out they will be read, we shall pretermit any such reflections 


es of chess and draughts. The second volume of Mr, Du 


haillu’s book closes with three interesting appendices—one on 
the Frankish Chronicles, another giving facsimiles of bits of exist- 
ing sagas, and a third cataloguing the early coins which have 
been found in Scandinavia. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT EXPLORERS.* 


is the proper course for a reviewer whenever he comes across 


the first of a new series to express a grave doubt whether 
As we, how- 


ere. It is enough to notice that Messrs. Philip & Son are 


ght, of course, to employ this work ; we are only sorry that he bringing out a new series of small books (which are not so small 


ys not thought proper to mention it in his preface, nor even, so 
gr as we have observed, in the body of his book. Mr. Du 
(haillu has been eight years and a half, as he tells us, preparing 
these volumes, and we are glad to bear testimony to the fact that 
bis labour has not been in vain. In a variety of instances we 
lave compared his translations with the Icelandic text, and in 
ach case have found him trustworthy. 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s method is to make the ancient literature of 
the North tell its own tale. His sketch of the mythology of the 
Vikings is no contribution to philosophical criticism, such as those 
simirable studies of Professor Sophus Bugge to which we lately 
ailled attention in these columns. It is simply a chain of pas- 

very slightly threaded, literally translated from the Eddas, 
particularly from Véluspa and Grimnismdl. We then pro- 
wed to the Norse cosmogony, introduced in the same way, and 
then to the archeology of the finds in graves of the Stone and 
the Bronze age. Here Mr. Du Chaillu introduces his engravings 
with a lavish and a welcome profusion, giving an illustration of | ¢ 
almost every object he mentions, and this is a portion of the 
bok which must remain of lasting value. Sometimes the com- 
mentary is almost lost in pictures, as in the chapter dedicated | ; 
tothe Bronze age, where, on one occasion, in eight pages we 
meet with only eight lines of text in all, and on another, positively 
with no text whatever for nineteen consecutive pages of cuts. 
These illustrations, in the great majority of cases, are wholly new 
toan English public, are very carefully executed, and form, as 
we have hinted, one of the chief elements of value in the 
volume. 

The chapter on Runes is also very copiously. illustrated, and 
gives facsimiles of all the most important early examples. We 
nei note with interest the excellent print of the Tune 

e. We then proceed to a description of the objects found in 
bogs, and some of these are calculated to amuse and surprise the 
reader. At Thorsbjerg were found a pair of trousers of woven 
woollen cloth, a woollen blouse, and remains of a leather shoe. 
If Mr. Du Chaillu’s measurements are correct, the wearer of 
the trousers must have been rather stout, for he measured 
thirty-eight inches and a half around the waist. The length of 
the legs is normal, and points to a man about six feet high. At 
Vimose was found one of the brynjas, or coats of mail, armed 
with which the Vikings rushed to battle; a bersark being one 
who, in his inspired frenzy, disdained this useful protection. At 

hul, again, were dug up various evidences of a violence in 
warfare which is almost ghastly, such as a bundle of weapons 
mextricably bent and bound together in the rage of battle, and a 
bronze vessel hacked into rags by sword-cuts. The Nydam find 
includes a singularly perfect Norse boat of the Viking period, a 
Wooden scoop for baling water, and by the side of deadly instru- 
ments of warfare such mild inventions of civilization as double- 
barrelled silver toothpicks and unmistakable trouser-buckles of 


Fox, and Baflin to discover the North-West Passage. 
stop there ? 
Captain Nares, and, strictly speaking, Mr. Markham might have 
gone on till then. 
then, not give us the following up of the work in that region 
also ? 
Seas, beginning with Magellan and going on to Sarmiento, which 
is almost padding, and an account of the defeat of the Armada, 
which is padding sans phrase. 
ment that Mr. Markham’s habitual politeness to the Spaniards 
makes him speak of the tried courage and conduct of that weak- 
kneed and utterly inexperienced grandee of Spain, the Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia. 
use for the purpose of placing Davis, and is interesting in itself. 
We note merely in the discharge of the critic’s duty that Mr. 
Markham cannot keep his King Charles's head, the wickedness of 
the Stuart Kings, out of this book. Why, too,does Mr. Markham 
call the vigorous steps taken by Magellan to restore discipline 
in his squadron at Port San Julian a “ruthless slaughter” ? 
He was a Portuguese, and they were Spaniards ; but, after all, he 
was the duly appointed commander whom they had sworn on 
the sacraments to obey, and they were mutineers. Drake had 
to do a somewhat similar thing in the same port. 
summary execution of the mutineer Luis de Mendoza on the 
deck of his ship by the Alguacil, Gonzalo Gomez de Espinosa, was 
one of the most wonderful incidents of those marvellous times. 


Sebastian del Cano (or de 


either) on “ The World’s Great Explorers,” and that they have 
wisely begun with this Life of John Davis the Navigator, by Mr. 
Clements B. Markham. 
published, we have our doubts whether some of them may not be 
found superfluous—such as the promised Marco Polo, for instance 
—and also how far it is possible to make a book of any size out of 
such a subject as that of Leif Erikson and Greenland; but these 
are questions not necessary to be settled at present. We shall see 
what we shall see when they appear. Our business is with Mr, 
Markham’s John Davis. 


Looking at the list of volumes to be 


The first thing to be noted is that Mr. Markham has had the 


good sense not to fall into the beggarly pedantry of calling him 
“Davys.” Mr. Markham is too good a general scholar to be mis- 
led into departing from the established classic form of an English 
name because Elizabethans were wild in the use of “i” and “ y.” 
At first sight it seems somewhat diflicult to believe that a book 
of 266 pages could be made out of the life of John Davis without 


he use of padding. Neither after reading Mr. Markham’s book 


does one get the impression that the feat has been quite accom- 


lished. There are two supplementary chapters in it on “ Follow- 
ng up the Work”—that is to say, on the voyages of Hudson, 
But why 


The work was followed up down to the voyage of 
Besides, Davis sailed to the East Indies. Why, 


There is an excursus on early voyages into the South 


In it we notice with some amuse- 


Still, some, if not all, of that matter has its 


Surely the 


If it was a crime, it was a splendid one. T‘inally, we deny 
that the first voyage of circumnavigation should be credited to 
Elcano, as Navarrete calls him) 


because Magellan was killed in the middle of the voyage. The 


getting through the Straits was the great feat. Anybody could 


Mr. Du Chaillu’s second volume deals in the same elaborate 
manner with the habits and customs of the Norsemen, with 
marriage and divorce, the education of children, and the tradi- 
tions of warfare. On the very interesting and touching custom 
of so-called foster-brotherhood (fistbredralag), which was the 
sacred tie between warriors otherwise unrelated, he gives a 
Passage which we do not recollect to have met with before from 
Gisli Stirsson's Saga. It is so curious and picturesque that we 
quote it here :— 

“I think it right [said Gisli] that we should bind our friendship still 

r than before, and that we four swear one another foster-brotherhood.” 

Othis they consented, and went out on Eyrarhvolsoddi (a tongue of land 
Over the sea), and there cut from the ground a loop of turf, both ends being 
attached to the ground, and under this they placed a spear inlaid with 
omaments, so long that a man could reach with his hand to the spear-nail, 
Under this were to go the four, Thorgrim, Gisli, Thorkel, and Vestein. 

y then drew blood from themselves, and let it run together into the 
Mould, which had been cut under the loop of turf, and mixed together the 
‘arth and the blood ; thereupon they all fell on their knees and swore on 
Oath that each should avenge the others like a brother, and called all the 

48 witnesses, They all shook hands. 


This would make a magnificent subject for an historical painter. 
*A very curious chapter is that on the Idréttir, or athletic 
fkercises of the Norsemen ; athletics, however, including, as they 
lardly can be said to do in our days, the making and reciting of 
Poetry, harp-playing, propounding riddles, and even playing at 


have brought a ship home from the Spice Islands; but, had it 


not been for Magellan, none of the squadron would ever have 


entered the Pacific at all. To him, therefore, belongs the glory, 
not to Eleano. Mr. Markham’s picture of Johu Davis we can 
accept without reserve. It is a spirited, readable account of a 
most noteworthy man. Davis was the central figure in two of the 
great maritime enterprises of the Elizabethan and early Jacobean 
time in the effort to finda passage to Asia by the North-West, and 
then in the opening of the Indian trade. The second is greatly 
the more important of the two, One grudges to speak evil of 
anything which has given occasion for so much heroism as the 
North-West voyages, but after all they have led only to the dis- 
covery that, if there is a North-West passage, it is useless except 
to icebergs, and perhaps whales. The voyages to the East have 
led to the foundation ofa mighty Empire. Davis's services in this 
great work were vital. He learned the road in Houtman’s voyage, 
and he showed it to Lancaster. Moreover, he was the father of 
English scientific seamanship. His invention of the back-staff 
called Davis Quadrant alone entitled him to his honourable name 
of “The Navigator.” He died appropriately enough at sea; being 
slain in an outbreak of some Japanese whom his commander, 


of John Davis the Navigator, 
iby Clements B. Markham, 


* The World's Great Explorers—A Life 
1550-1605, Discoverer of Davis Straits. 
C.B., F.K.S. London: Philip & Son. 1889. 
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Michelborne, had “relieved.” Mr. Markham repeats the story 
that the Japanese were pirates ; but, like other historians, gives 
no proof. As it is clear that the English were rifling the 
“Japas’” cargo at the moment they broke out, some doubts 
arise in the sceptical mind as to which side was “ pirate” for 
the time being. A Japanese version might give a new colour to 
the story. 


HOW TO CATALOGUE A LIBRARY.* 


OMMENCING librarians and bibliophiles, collectors of books, 
and others needing compendious instruction in the mysteries 
of cataloguing, will find their wants ministered to in a convenient 
form by Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s shapely little volume. Without 
going to the bottom of vexed questions, Mr. Wheatley explains in 
sufficient detail the character of the problems to be dealt with by 
the catalogue-maker, and states the solutions which have been 
accepted or proposed by considerable authorities. There is one 
surprising error of fact, the statement that the system of a card- 
catalogue “ has been adopted at the Bodleian Library by Mr. 
Nicholson.” We can assure Mr. Wheatley from very recent per- 
sonal inspection that the alphabetical catalogue of the Bodleian 
stands in its volumes where it did, and that there is not, 
and never has been, any intention or project of superseding 
it by a card-catalogue. On the important and unsettled ques- 
tions connected with classified catalogues and subject-indexes we 
find Mr. Wheatley disappointingly meagre. However, there is 
quite enough information given both on this and on other matters 
to convince any reader who may be in need of conviction that 
the art of cataloguing books is anything but one that comes by 
nature, and that the correct application of its principles to 
even a small collection is by no means a process of con- 
temptible facility, nor beneath the dignity of scholarship. The 
reader may even learn that he does not know all about it 
when he has read the book through. To say this much is, as all 
scholars will perceive, as strong a testimony as one can well give 
to the book’s honest quality. No doubt it is possible to make 
too much fuss about rules of cataloguing. An ideal set of 
rules will hardly get made, and meanwhile libraries have to be 
worked somehow. Every one who frequents any great library 
which has an accessible catalogue (a necessary qualification, for 
the greatest in the world has not one) must learn the ways and 
rules of its particular catalogue, in order to make the best use of 
his privileges. What he has a right to expect is that the rules 
shall be known and shall be uniformly adhered to. A good 
deal of captious criticism would be saved by remembering that in 
these things any rule not obviously absurd is much better than 
none. Let us conclude with the first words which the present 
writer remembers to have heard from Henry Bradshaw in the 
Cambridge University Library—“ You should learn to use the 
catalogue.” 


VITTORIA COLONNA.+ 


UCH as has been written about Vittoria Colonna, there was 
room in English for a short monograph based directly on 

the original texts and authorities. Such a monograph has been 
very well supplied by Miss Lawley. Probably the peculiar charm 
which Vittoria has always exercised (or at least has exercised 
since attention began to * paid to the heroes and heroines of the 
Italian Renaisssance) is due to her remarkable combination of dif- 
ferent attractions appealing to different classes of people. She 
was beautiful enough and personally charming enough to satisfy 
any devotee of beauty and grace; while her unblemished character 
has attracted those who cry “ fie, fie!” when belated lovers expa- 
tiate on the charms of Lucrezia Borgia (as she used to be 
before she was whitewashed and nan insignificant), or of 
the youngest Marguerite de Valois. Although. opinions differ 
in respect to her poems, at least as much as opinions usually 
do differ about the stately and somewhat artificial sonnets 
of Italy, few lovers of poetry who know what poetry is will 
refuse a very high rank among poetesses, if not among poets, to the 
author of “ Non dee temer del mondo affanni o guerra,” and the 
sonnet to her sister-in-law, “S’ io potessi sottrar dal giogoalquanto.” 
Further, she occupies the unique position of having been the wife, 
gunn the dearly Caneel and dearly loving wife, of one of 
the greatest soldiers of an age of great soldiers, and afterwards 
the platonic idol of the greatest artist in an age of giants in art. 
The wife of Pescara and the adored of Michelangelo would have 
been almost interesting enough as such. Yet these attachments 
of hers were but a part of Vittoria’s attraction. To persons 
interested in theological matters she offers the further bait 
of being, through her connexion with the Moderate-Catholic 
school of Pole and Contarini, and her friendship for the more 
audacious Qchino, an “elect lady” of unusual distinction. 
Lastly, for those who love anecdotic history, though great part of 
her life is little known, the celebrated conversations attributed to 
the Portuguese painter, Francesco d’Ollanda, give ample pasture, 
If to some tastes Vittoria is a little too invariably sage and sober, 


* How to Catalogue a Library, By Henry B. Wheatley. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1889. 


+ Vittoria Colonna: a Study. By the Hon Alethea Lawley. London: 


if they desire a little more flesh and blood and a little less literat 
and divinity, a little more of Venus and less of Pallas, wh at 
course they are very unreasonable persons, and can go eleewhy 

For others Miss Lawley has provided a very agreeable sk, > 
She has, with some (acknowledged) help, translated those af 
Vittoria’s own sonnets which she quotes very well; she has 
wisely borrowed from Mr. Symonds’s excellent version of those 
Michelangelo ; she has given for the first time a letter of Charles 
V.to Vittoria after Pavia, and some other matter. And 
general estimate is as sensible and moderate as her style is free 
from the intolerable flummery and floweriness to which ladies 
writing about the Italian Renaissance have accustomed us of 
Almost the only unfavourable criticism (and that is hardly yp. 
favourable) that we have to make is that perhaps she is rathe 
hard on Pescara’s later proceedings. They were sometimes 
cruel and treacherous no doubt ; but we have yet to be acquainted 
with the soldier-statesman of the early sixteenth century who 
was not cruel and treacherous when cruelty and treachery seemed 
likely to serve his turn. . 


NEW PRINTS. 


ROM Messrs. Buck & Reid, of 179 New Bond Street, we 
have received examples of Mr. Edward Slocombe’s gifts in 
two branches of art. “On the Way” is a mezzotint engraving 
after a picture, by Miss Maude Goodman, which was exhibited jn 
last year’s Royal Academy. It represents a solitary minx, with 
expressive eyes, seated on rocks a little above the level of the sea, 
hugging a rustic basket. Nothing will persuade us that a gentle 
man is not advancing in her direction ; that particular expression 
is never wasted on the winds and waves. The execution is rathey 
thin and poor, and too much is made of those extraordinary eyes; 
but it is a pretty print, and likely to be popular. “On the Seine 
at Rouen” is an original study in pure etching. The masts of the 
port and the romantic spires and towers of the city make a 
effective series of points upon the sky-line. But, here also, we 
confess we think the work a little slight, and the difficulties of 
aquatic and aérial perspective are shirked in a manner scarcely 
worthy of so accomplished an etcher as Mr. Slocombe. 


FRENCH LITERATURE—EMILE AUGIER. 


Witt the exception of the case of Victor Hugo, which 
is a general exception, no such gap has been made in 
the ranks of French men of letters during the present decade 
as that made by the death, in his seventieth year, of M. Emile 
Augier, on Friday week. For M. Augier was the almost u- 
questioned, and by all competent judges quite unquestionable, 
head of the one literary department in which his country has 
surpassed all Europe for many years. He had indeed a little 
nursed his reputation, had something condescended to faire 
Charlemagne, as Victor Hugo never did. For our parts, we 
neither praise nor blame him for his caution in remaining “on 
velvet” with Les Fourchambault. It is more a question of 
individual temperament than of anything else, and the wise 
will praise the gallantry of Corneille and the discretion of 
Racine equally. During the course of his five-and-thirty years 
wooing of the popular favour, M. Augier had at least his share 
of the ups and downs which fall to the dramatist’s lot even more 
than to that of most men of letters. He started with La Cigué 
(in verse, of course) on the full backwater of reaction from 
Romanticism which for a time carried Ponsard and others into the 
haven of popular favour. But Augier and Ponsard were many miles 
asunder, and the author of Zucréce could no more have written 
L’ Aventuriére, which M. Augier produced a year or two after his 
début, when he was barely twenty-eight, than Cumberland could 
have written the School for Scandal, or Southern Love for Love. 
To attempt to catalogue, much more to annotate, the great 
number of plays which filled up the thirty years from L’ Aven 
turiére to Les Fourchambault would be idle. ‘The impor 
tant thing is to notice that M. Augier, while writing m 
very various forms and on all sorts of subjects, constantly 
observed the Moliéresque tradition of castigat ridendo mores. 
This is observable even in La Cigué, and the note rarely fails 
in the voluminous work of the author. Sometimes, no doubt, it 
is insisted on too much. The fault of contemporary French drama, 
just as the fault of our own, has long been the representation of 
manners which are not, and never were, on land or sea. 
Augier now and then attempted more or less historical drames a8 
in Diane, which even Rachel could not carry off; he wrote noD- 
dramatic verses, and he enjoyed the perhaps unique distinction 
having written a verse-comedy in five acts which he, though the 
most popular dramatist of his day, never tried to get acted. 
Indeed, all his earlier work was in Verse, including that famous 
or infamous Gabrielle which outraged French notions of | 
by “sacrificing the lover to the husband,” and attracted mu 
juster criticism (including some satirical remarks from Baudeiaire, 
which might open the eyes of those who regard the poet as a 
idle posew) by its absurd concluding line :— 


O de famille, 6 povte, je t'aime. 
But, though M. Augier was not an unskilful verse-smith, pros 


Gilbert & Rivington. 


satire of contemporary manners was his forte. In this vem, colla- 
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jorating with M. Jules Sandeau (a collaboration which had borne 
fruit before and bore it again), he produced the admirable Gendre 
#e M. Poirier. If, as is said, the author was serious when he 
at first entitled it La revanche de Georges Dandin, M. Augier’s 
possession of that highest dramatic faculty which consists in not 
étaking a side” might be contested, but this is not necessary. In 

rontés and Le fils de Giboyer, the attack on the society 
ofthe day (and, for the matter of that, of the century) is more 
direct, and the hold on perennial criticism of life perhaps not less. 
It cannot be positively affirmed that M. Augier’s later work con- 
tained anything quite so good as the best of the pieces already 
pentioned, but he never fell much below himself. 

His success was assisted by or derived from three peculiarities. 
from more than one thing which has already been said, it will be 
gen that M. Augier was an example of a type which has pro- 
duced the best comic work of France, a bourgeois type—hard- 
headed, a little dorné, a little Philistine, occasionally, for all its 
wit, a little absurd, but sensible, manly, and practical to the core. 
To this temperament he added literary talent (not by itself 
eactly of the first order, but considerable, and derived, it may 
be, from his maternal grandfather, that rather undervalued oddity 
Pigault-Lebrun), and a wonderful science of the stage. Com- 

with his two special rivals, MM. Sardou and Dumas 
he had less wit and less fecundity of imagination than the 
first, less enthusiasm as to social questions than the second; but 
amuch greater purely dramatic faculty than either, and especially 
a much more even and abundant supply of dramatic moyens. 
The most literary person cannot accuse M. Augier of the defects 
of Scribe; the most “stagy” cannot contest his knowledge of 
‘stagecraft ; the most ardent partisan of the view that the theatre 
must be actual cannot refuse him actuality; the severest con- 
demner of the merely ephemeral cannot deny that he brings his 
sketches of the passing to a great extent into the region of that 
which does not pass. It is quite possible that posterity will ad- 
judge him a place among those who have utilized to the utmost 
numerous talents not of the highest rather than among those who 
have shown the highest talent in any one way; but we do not 
think that it will refuse him the position of the best all-round 
dramatist of this generation. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


it is no fault of Mr. F. Turner that his Zsfe of General 
Boulanger (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) should have appeared 
atan unfortunate moment. Written immediately before the recent 
dections, and inspired by a not unnatural confidence in General 
Boulanger’s cause and its prospects, it was hardly to be expected 
that Mr. Turner should be deterred from the venture of a rosy 
forecast. The homely advice of Hosea Biglow against playing the 
prophet “ without knowing” could be but vanity and an impolitic 
thing to a thoroughgoing advocate writing at a critical moment. 
“The forthcoming elections,” says Mr. Turner, “ will be a definite 
tatification of the General’s policy.” The elections are passed, 
and matters are pretty much as they were. It is easy, after the 
event, to smile at Mr. Turner's assurance of victory, and easy, too, 
to forget that many thousands of people were not less assured of 
the General's further progress, if not of his immediate triumph. 
In the meanwhile, waiting the next “ forthcoming elections,” or 
the unforeseen “ impossible” that always happens, the subject 
of Mr. Turner's biography remains an interesting tigure, and, bating 
4 little extravagance of enthusiasm, the book is as readable as it 
is interesting. 
Heroines of Scotland, by Robert Scott Fittis (Alexander 
Gardner), is better than the promise of the title, which is too sug- 
omy of the tiresome yet exemplary “self-made man” class of 
ks. The narratives of Mr. Fittis are tersely written, and the 
Writer has properly followed a wide and patriotic view of the 
ualifications of a heroine. He has drawn from historical and 
— sources in his illustrations of feminine valour, devotion, 
and endurance, and in the latter section has made excellent use of 
the profuse ballad literature at hand. Helen of Kirkconnell, 
Margaret Campbell, “the lady of Towie,” the pathetic story of 
Helen of Ardoch, the unfortunate Bessie Bell and Mary Gray of 
Lynedoch, and other inspirers of popular song, are celebrated anew 
by Mr. Fittis, and we cannot say, so perennial is the charm of 
Tomance, that we tire of the themes. Mr. Fittis has no narrow 
ideal of the Scottish heroines. He finds room for that stout- 
hearted dame Ann Keith, Lady Methven, who headed her armed 
Tetainers against the Solemn League and Covenant, and worsted 
the foe by superior strategy; and he glorifies the Countess of 
Buchan, whom Edward, “the Southron Vampire,” Mr. Fittis 
calls him, caused to be caged at Berwick. That this courageous 
lady forsook her husband and the Comyn faction to follow the 
Bruce is entirely to her credit, Mr. Fittis opines, notwith- 
standing the plain censure of the English chronicler. What 
should Matthew of Westminster know about it? asks Mr. Fittis. 
iotism, pure patriotism, moved her, despite the record of the 
Southron libeller, and patriotism possibly sways Mr. Fittis. By 
the way, in addition to Mary Bruce, who was clapped into a cage 
in Roxburgh Castle, other examples of the kind might be cited. 
. Fittis knows no other case of an important prisoner caged 
“ive the Sultan Bajazet I. ; but did not Louis XI. so dispose of a 
and < ame personage, who was less patient than Isabel 


The dramatic form represented by an anonymous and notable 
volume before us— Plays (Greenock : John Davidson)—is some- 
thing altogether alien to the stage art of to-day. If we would 
class the author's “ Unhistorical Pastoral,” “Romantic Farce,” 
and “Scaramouch in Naxos,” we should assign them a place 
somewhat between the Elizabethan Arcadia and the Jacobean 
Masques. But of their representation in a public theatre we are 
less hopeful than of a popular revival of the works of Fletcher or 
Randolph. They should be played in the artistic humour of the 
writer, and to play them fitly were a courtly pastime ; an inter- 
lude in a féte after Watteau, poaees, or an episode in some 
princely entertainment in the style that obtained in great Eliza’s 
reign. The “ Unhistorical Pastoral,” though not novel in plot, is 
a charming conception, delicately wrought; the quality of the 
poetry, with its curious elaboration of hyperbole, its wayward, 
volatile fancy, and occasional Sidneian graces of expression, is 
decidedly Elizabethan. Perhaps the author is open to the censure 
applied by Ben Jonson to Guarini’s famous pastoral in that he 
does not “keep decorum” in making all the characters speak 
alike. Cinthio, though “a foundling and a vulgar shepherd,” is.a 
courtier and lover, with an unfailing command of poetic diction. 
Eulalie, though a country quean reared by a poor woman, is of 
the same order of beings. She is melancholy in the fashion :— 


I'll rebaptize my melancholy, love, 
With dropping tears of virgin purity, 
Claiming its soul for spotless chastity. 


But they are both of noble birth, and the scene is the Kingdom 
of Belmarie and of faerie, too, where all things are possible, and 
the wings of fancy play free and fly far. “A Romantic Farce” is 
less pleasing; its scheme is too flimsy and artificial; but the 
pantomime “ Scaramouch in Naxos” is a delightful piece of in- 
vention—bright, jocund, fantastic, though not for the grosser 
stage designed. And of the author we may say, with the clown 
in his farce, 
We've marked him well, but know not who he is; 
- He seems to be acquaint with comic writers. 


It could readily be shown by culling passages from Sappho 
(Kegan Paul, Seach, & Co.) that Mr. t A. Dawson’s poem 
—- many beauties, yet the work as a whole leaves but a 

anguid sense of pleasure. The figure of Sappho is not dramati- 

cally presented. She is a study, rather; conceived in the modern 
-—_ and not unsuggestive of the Princess. It is hard to feel 
that such passion as she evinces at the perfidy of Phaon is either 
deep or tragic. The climax, in fact, is a little tame. Sappho, as 
the “ leader of the woman’s hope,” in the sense of an emancipator 
of the sex, is not, and could scarcely be, an impressive personage. 

Of Mr. A. F. Heaton’s poems, Now and Then (Elliot Stock), it 
must be said that the aim may be high, though the expression is 
none of the clearest. Here is a dusky stanza from “The City of 
the Soul” :— 

Experience bids thee fling away ambition ; 
The still self-couquest for the sacred Sake 

Hold more than loud return from martial mission, 
And join the pageant in true Glory’s wake. 


Mr. Joseph Thomas Chapman— Poems (Bristol: Arrowsmith) 
—would be better advised if he should eschew verse for prose: 
henceforth as an advocate of philanthropy and the unfettered 
pursuit of truth. On the poet’s own showing, there are too many 
poets :— 

Nations have their poets, sighing, singing, grumbling, 
Seeking truth by twilight, halting, often stumbling, 
Nature, too, has poets round us everywhere ; 
Ocean to himself his deep thoughts fondly mumbling, 
All his billowy stanzas touching here and there. 
And he goes on to bid us all to live “ each a stanza, cheerful, 
tender, true”; which, with the example quoted, is not bad 
counsel, 

Dr. G. V. Poore’s London, Ancient and Modern (Cassell & Co.) 
is a study of the metropolis from the sanitary and medical point of 
view that should command the attention of all London ratepayers. 
It is well written and well illustrated. 

Mr. Alexander Rogers's Persian Anthology (Bevington & Co.) is 
a small collection of specimens, done into English verse, from the 
Rubaiyat, the Gulistdn, and a fairly representative selection from 
the Anvdr-i-Suheili, Of the increasing study of Early English 
in America we have pleasing evidence in the translations b 
Professor Garnett, of Virginia University, Elene, Judith, Athel- 
stan, and Byrhtnoth (Boston: Ginn). The Gothic Handbook, 
by the Revs. W. M. Ramsay and C. D. Ramsay (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.), was, it seems, in course of compilation when 
Mr. Le Marchant Douse’s work, The Gothic of Ulfilas, appeared. 
There should be a useful field for the present and smaller book, 
which comprises a grammar and a succinct introduction of the 
language and its literature. 

We have also received Nature Stories, Myths, and Phantastes, 
by “Young Pan,” a book that will please young naturalists . 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) ; Monopolies and the People, by C. W. 
Baker, C.E., a thoughtful study on a prominent “ question of the 
day ” (Putnam’s Sons) ; Men and Women, by James Platt, F.S.S. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); and Laurte’s Universal Code for 
Private and Business Telegrams, a concise and really compre- 
hensive pocket-guide to the subject by R. N. Laurie, M.A., and 
Augustus A. Hayes, M.A. (Effingham Wilson). 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of | 1s 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY RuviEw should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Or¥icg, 38 SourHamprTon StRanD, Lonpon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witu1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse); also at Le Kiosqus Dupprron, Boulevard des Capu- 
eines, and Le Kiosque Micuxt, Boulevard des Capucines, by 
whom also Subscriptions will be received, 


Copies of the SatuRDAY REVIEW may likewise be obtained in Paris 
every Saturday of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Nearly ali the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 


obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE (The National Theatre).—Avevstus Harr, 


Lessee und Manager._Every Evening at 8, THE ROYAL OAK, Misses W initres 

blac! oruine, ons omas, ens, and Harry Nicholis,dc, A: 

OPERA ULOA — *7.30, THE 

— 


| YCEUM. —THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at 
o'clock. THE DEAD HEART : Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur 

Mr, Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, ‘and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office {2 J. ure open 
daily 10 to 5. Seats also booked by lewer or telegram. Carriages at (1.— 


XRIC—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY 


Every Evening, at 8.30, DORIS : (Last 7 nights) en | Marie Tem 
Barnett, Harriet Coveney, Hettis Lund, and Amy. F. Messrs. Ben Deviate 
Hayden Coffin, Furneaux Cooke. Johu Le Hay, ae Tomeley, Frank M. Wood, ang 
Arthur Williams. Preceded at7.40 by LOVE'S 1 RICKERY: 


ROYAL AQUARIUM.—The most fashionable, popular, ang 


select of Entertainments in London. Twice daily at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety 
Entertainment, in addition to the Cannibals from ‘Tierra del Fuego, Beck with's Swimming 
Performance, Frank P. Slavin, the Cham;ion of Australia, Samson he Strongest Man ig 
the World), wc. &c. at intervals during the day. Open 12, clese 11.1 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT 
November 2nd, at Three. Vocalist, Mrs. Hutchinson ; Viol in. ad Hans Wessely, 
The Programme will include :—Concert Overture,“ Robert Bruce” (F. J. Simpson) (lag 
time); Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Mendeissohn) ; Symphony tien 1 in B te 
(Schumann), and en from * Die Meistersi: ger von Nirnberg '* (Wagner). Condueter 
sie? UST MANNS. Numbered Seats, Haif-a-Crown. Unnumbered Seats, dy 


Abts and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—T —Th 
L NEW GALLERY, Regent Street._ SECOND EXHIBITION NOW OPEY, Ta 


to Six. Admission, Is. 
WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary, 


GROSYENOR GALLERY, 


New Bond Street, W, 


THE SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s.—Ten to Six. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIEKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, ( Chancery Lane, 
EE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO per 

CENT. on REC RREN T ACCOUNTS when not drawn below £100. The Ban«x undertakes, 

free of charge, the Custody e Securities and Vaiuables ; the Collection of Bills of Le 

Dividends, and Coupons ; and urchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, aad Annuities. 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full putiodah 

post tree on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK, 
ISSUE of £371,320. 
(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 and 1889. ) 
CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD give NOTICE that they are prepared 
LS for the above sum of SHEFFIEILD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. ‘Srock 
Minimum price of Issue £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly,ou March 1 and September 1, at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank, Shetlield, or by their London Agents, Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, CURKIB, & CO. 
67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Sto«k will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 
Under the Trust Investment Act, 1839, recently passed, this Stock is an available invest- 
ment for every Trustee — is not expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his trustte 
invest in Corporation Stoc! 
Forms of Prospectus, &c., a allinf ti quired, will be d by 
Borough Accountant's Offic w. FISHER ASEER, Registrar. 
Bridge Street, She hellield,” 
_ August 16, 1889. 
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Science, Lreland, Examiner in Botany. 

A. G. ESE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Examiner ® 
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REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D.. Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus College, Oxford 


Examiner in History. 


G. V. POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medical Surtepradense in University College, 


London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Hygie 
.P., Professor of Clinical "Medicine in University College 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 
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